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I there were any cultivators of the soil who expected help 
from the Departmental Committee appointed to enquire into 
the subject of railway rates they must feel very dis- 
appointed. The report just issued affords no encourage- 
ment to them whatever, but, on the contrary, heaps upon 

them a large quantity of advice and no small amount of blame. 
Complaint is made that in spite of the publicity given to the work 
of the committee very few of those interested came forward to 
give evidence. If this be true it was, of course, a very great 
mistake, and probably points to the want of a more thorough 
organisation. Parliament cannot be expected to legislate for 
evils whose existence is not fully supported by competent 
witnesses. Jl or the rest, the finding of the committee is pretty 
nearly what might have been expected. It represents the view 
that the railway companies have insisted upon from the beginning. 
The traffic manager speaks eloquently of the advantage of having a 
full truck. He points out, not without truth, that the expense of 
running a half-empty truck is practically the same as that of 
running one that is fully loaded. On this contention is based 
the refusal of the railway companies to grant cheap rates unless 
a regular consignment is guaranteed to them. If they know 
that at certain given times they can have a previously-ascertained 
number of trucks filled, then they are not averse to making 
special terms. But as it stands it must be admitted that the 
traffic is somewhat irregular. The English farmer, and we may 
add gardener too, has not yet fully appreciated the merits of the 
regular supply. He would like to have his produce sent in bulk 
at the moment when it is ready, and as a number of people in a 
district demand this each at his or ker own time, the consequence 
is that the railway companies never know when they are going to 
have a glut, or when there is nothing at all to carry. It 
seems to us that under these circumstances those cultivators 
who wish to send their goods toa metropolitan, or, indeed, to any 
other market, will do well to band themselves together into some 
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kind of co-operative body. If all those who send to any particular 
rural station were to combine and arrange that a certain amount 
of goods should be consigned each day, there is no doubt that the 
railway companies would find it to their interest to arrange to 
carry this produce at the cheapest possible rate. This seems to 
be the only practicable way out of the difficulty at the moment, 
and even if Parliament were to consent to bring in legislation the 
growers would not be in a less favourable position because in the 
meantime they had combined to do the rest for themselves. 

It would serve little purpose to make complaint of the 
Deparimental Committee at this juncture, although it must be 
evident to anyone who understands the matter that the 
railway companies had rather more than their full representation 
on it. But it is a good old proverb which says that Providence 
helps those that help themselves, and in default of legislative help 
the growers will be well advised to take the matter into their own 
hands. After all, there are not many places in the United 
Kingdom where the traffic is not open to competition, and as 
combination would enable the farmers and gardeners to move in 
a body, it is easy to see that they have in their own hands the 
means of bringing the railway companies to reason. It is not 
going too far to say that within the last few years the carriage of 
fruit has assumed an importance greater than that of grain, and 
we have already drawn attention to the eforts being made to get 
it done on reasonable terms. It is to be hoped that those who 
are engaged in preparing a Bill for the consideration of 
Parliament will not be discouraged by the report of the com- 
mittee. For undoubtedly the railway companies are some- 
what slow to understand the change that has come over English 
agriculture. They regard agricultural produce as consisting mostly 
of grain, whereas much more attention is now being directed to 
the cultivation of potatoes, vegetables, and fruit. At the present 
moment the companies undoubtedly suffer from the lack of 
enterprise. Their work, for instance, compares very unfavour- 
ably with that of the Parcel Post. If a package be entrusted to 
the Post Office it will be carried at a reasonable rate and delivered 
with the utmost promptitude. Very seldom does it happen that 
any delay occurs, but a similar package entrusted to the railway 
companies will in most cases cost more for transmission, while 
no one can calculate on delivery being effected within a given 
time. The present writer speaks feelingly on the subject, because 
he has an everyday experience of the difference between the Post 
Office and the railway company, and it is wholly to the disad- 
vantage of the latter. So much so that it is customary to break 
a parcel into three or four packages that can be despatched by 
Parcel Post in preference to sending one by train. If we mistake 
not, the fruit-growers regard promptitude of delivery as of at least 
equal importance with a reasonable charge for transmission. And 
at present they can place little trust in the promptitude of the 
railway companies. 

Surprise will be felt that the said companies have not been 
quick to perceive the possibilities latent in the comparatively 
new truit traffic. In bulk it has grown enormously, and promises 
to continue to do so during many a year to come. We have an 
immense importation of fruit into London, and, as the Depart- 
mental Committee points out, an immense exportation from the 
capital. Fruit-growing is increasing in every county in England, 
and the gardeners and orchard men engaged in it know very well 
that success depends upon the facilities offered them for reaching 
the best market. Evidently, then, the natural desire of an intelli- 
gentrailway director would surely be to increase this trafficas much 
as possible. He must see that the rates ought to be light. The 
fruit-grower has no large margin to play with, and would not send 
his produce to market unless he could do so ata reasonably cheap 
rate. The merchants in London to whom it is consigned have 
to face a competition that compels them to cut down profit as 
much as possible, and therefore a reasonable rate is to them also 
a matter of supreme importance. So it is with all others who 
are engaged in this trade. If the railway companies could b¢ 
made to see how much it is to their advantage to work with th: 
growers and merchants of fruit, they would undoubtedly gain by 
the bulk of the trade done, although they might lose on th: 
individual consignment. They, too, must consent to work o1 
the smallest margin of profit consistent with the legitimat 
dividend to which they have a right to look. When the com 
mittee talks of co-operation, it is well to remember that, t 
secure the best results, the railway companies should co-operat 
with the grower. If they work together, it will be to the 
mutual advantage ; if they refuse to do so, it will be only playin 
the game of the Kilkenny cats. 


Our Portrait Illustration. 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Mrs. York 

Mrs. York is the eldest daughter of Sir Frederic 

Milner, and her marriage to Captain Edward York, th 

son of the late Mr. Edward Christopher York of Hutton Hal 

Yorkshire, took place at St. Mark’s, North Audley Street, 0 
Thursday, May 3rd. 
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ENERAL satisfaction was felt on Monday when 
the Foreign Secretary was able to announce that 
the dispute with Turkey was likely to end satis- 
factorily. As usual, Abdul Hamid and his Minis- 
ters had put off the evil day. The ultimatum 

delivered by Great Britain had expired at four o’clock on Monday 
afternoon, although it is generally understood that owing to the 
intervention of Sunday another day’s grace had been contem- 
plated. The pretension put forward by the Sultan remains 
disquieting, even although a settlement has been arrived at. It 
shows that there is a reality in what has been called Maho- 
medan ferment. It shows, also, that foreign nations, especially 
those which are distant from the seat of Empire, are under the 
illusion that a change of Government usually means a weakening. 
The contention put forward by Turkey was one that we could 
not possibly allow, since it not only infringed on the territories 
of Egypt, but put the Suez Canal at the mercy of the Ottoman 
power. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman as Prime Minister, 
Sir Edward Grey as Foreign Secretary, and Sir Nicholas 
O’Conor as our Ambassador are to be congratulated on the 
mixture of patience and firmness with which they have enforced 
the authority and defended the rights of Great Britain. 


Congratulations may be expected to flow in on Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain over the announcement that has been made that he 
has become engaged to be married. Mr. Chamberlain, jun., has 
passed the age at which a man is said to become either a fool or 
a physician, but he is scarcely yet in the prime of life, although 
at the same time he is in the doctor’s hands. His career, how- 
ever, has been a distinguished one, as, amongst other offices, 
he has held the distinguished position of being Postmaster- 
General, and when the late Government resigned he was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. On both sides of the House of 
Commons he enjoys a considerable degree of popularity, and it 
is his good fortune to have inherited much that endeared his 
father to politicians. He has, at least, the power of logical and 
lucid exposition, and if he lacks something of the paternal sharp- 
ness of tongue, that is not altogether a disadvantage. When his 
maiden speech was made, the late Mr. Gladstone, than whom 
there was no more perfect judge of oratory, declared that the 
effort must have been dear to his father’s heart, and subsequent 
events have more than justified the prophecy of the Grand Old 
Man. 


Those who constitute the unemployed in London are acting 
under very injudicious guidance. In the heart of winter, when 
we know that the poor have hard times, and that work is difficult 
to get, it is impossible to withstand their appeal, and they com- 
mand the general sympathy of all who are in a position to heip 
them; but living is not nearly so hard in the middle of May as it 
was in the middle of December, and it must be fairly obvious 
hat a great number of those who demonstrated the other 
lay in Hyde Park belong to the category of those who are 
out of work and do not want to return to it. That they 
should be allowed to appeal to public sympathy is an injury 
o the deserving unfortunates who, much against their own will, 
ire thrown on public charity at certain times of the year. 
We know from various sources at the present moment, sources 
vhich include personal observation as well as Government 
statistics, that trade is reviving, that work is more plentiful than 
it has been for a long time past, and that the proportion of 
senuine unemployed has been very considerably decreased. 
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Under the circumstances, we cannot but feel a considerable 
amount of sympathy with Mr. John Burns, who refused to see 
a deputation that proposed to wait on him. 





Without prejudice, as the lawyers say, it may be permissible 
for a disinterested student of our political institutions to congratu- 
late the present House of Commons on the possession of one or 
two genuine wits. The Prime Minister, Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, whatever be his merits as a statesmen, has, at least, 
the knack of turning a jest prettily, and Mr. “Lulu” Harcourt is 
winning his way rapidly as a worthy descendant of his father. 
He has inherited an elder brother’s share of humour, and it does 
not seem accompanied by much bitterness. Usually the Con- 
servative Party has numbered more wits in its following than the 
Liberals. Perhaps the reason was that in the last generation 
they were led by Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury, both of 
whom owned a kind of irony that was even almost cynical. 
Lord Beaconsfield’s eruptions into humour are too well known to 
need recalling, while Lord Salisbury was a master of quips and 
gibes and sneers which never were ill-natured. At his best Lord 
Rosebery had a refined humour, that was no ill match for Lord 
Salisbury’s more robust and trenchant style. In the House of 
Commons Sir Wilfrid Lawson long held pre-eminence as the 
most witty member, but when his shoes are empty it is evident 
that they will find a new and not unworthy occupant in Mr. 
Harcourt. 


THE HORSEMAN. 

Breadth o’ the world is my own; all the vastness and pride of the 
plain, 

And a nameless glad rapture of freedom that none but the horse- 
lover knows! 

Dear is the sun on the rings of my bridle, the wind in my favourite’s 
mane, 

Dear as to soine young gallant the scent of his girl’s gift-rose. 

Slow, pacing slow—this is laughter; soft wooing of men and ot 
maids; 

Music, oh! Magical music! Each hoof a light kiss to the ground! 

Swift--this is thunder of battle; fierce charge and quick play of the 
blades ; 

Glory of space trodden under and distance flung backward and 
bound! 

Love? Love may die with the dawning and Fame! Fame may 
fade with the day! 

Friendship may pass with the passing of years, and youth’s glow 
will depart, 

3ut the fire that will burn on life’s altar till all things are ashen 
and grey, 

Is the spark that the hoofs upon pebble have struck into fire in my 
heart! WILL H. OGILVIE. 


An unexpected light has just Leen thrown on the horses 
which Cabot met with in Argentina in 1530, inasmuch as these, 
if, as supposed, indigenous, must have been animals belonging 
not to the genus equus, but to an allied genus, which had 
independently acquired the characteristic single toe and its 
attendant splint bones—the vestiges of earlier functional toes. 
What this beast looked like we may gather from a remarkably 
fine model just set up in the Geological Gallery of the Natural 
History Museum at South Kensington. Standing a little over 
12h. high, it has an abnormally large head, while the cannon 
bones are remarkably short and wide, thus indicating that 
enemies as yet had not made speed a necessity. That it wasa 
desert dweller may be inferred from the structure of the nasal 
region of the skull, while from the peculiar conformation of this 
region it would seem that the muzzle was produced into a short 
snout comparable to that of the American tapir. The modei in 
question has been constructed from casts of bones belonging toa 
species which has been named Hippidium neogrum, since-~it is 
impossible to refer these remains to an animal of the genus 
equus to which our horses belong. 








It is astonishing in reading the evidence given at the 
Hampshire Rivers’ Conservancy Inquiry last week to find 
several witnesses averring that the presence of salmon will’ not 
be prejudicial to trout. The gentlemen in question may know 
something about salmon, but they assuredly know very little 
about the conditions under which it is possible to raise a heavy 
head of trout. The numbers and weight of trout depend on the 
anount of food in the river. Diminish that, and either numbers 
or weight go down. That has been proved again and again 
where grayling have been introduced, and the idea that shoals of 
ravenous parr will not absorb quantities of food that would 
otherwise go to fatten the trout is inconceivable. Nor must it 
be supposed there is any margin of food over that required by 
the trout ; stocking and preservation have bcen on the Itchen and 
Test carried to the utmost limits found practicable; in other 
words, it has been found that the food will not support fish more 
in number or heavier in weight. 
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Another point which requires thoroughly threshing out is 
how far the powers of a Conservancy Board would interfere with 
the irrigation of the water-meadows, and this is a serious con- 
sideration in a county where the difference in value between 
water and dry meadow can be reckoned in pounds. On the 
Wye already grazing land that used to depend for its value on 
the stimulating effects of the winter floods has dropped consider- 
ably in value now that the water can be regulated so as almost 
to preclude the possibility of overflow, and these pastures lose the 
silt that, as on the Nile, exerted such a valuable manurial effect. 
Up till now the miller, the farmer, and the fisherman in the 
above order have each benefited by their respective rights, also 
in the above order, to the water ; but a Board of Conservancy’s 
right would come first, and those who live in the country know 
how small a last straw it would take to break, at any rate, the 
miller’s back. 


A great many of our earlier-nesting small birds seem to have 
failed to rear their normal families this year—indeed, in some cases 
have failed to rear any at all, though there is still ample time for 
them to make amends with a second hatch. When we take our 
usual unwarrantable liberties in the way of looking into their small 
homes and spying on their domestic concerns, we find this year 
quite an unusual number of failures, of eggs deserted, of addled 
eggs turned out of the nest (presumably because they did not 
feel warm with the growing life to the mother’s touch), and even 
of young birds dead after hatching—all this, no doubt, as a con- 
sequence of severe frosts at night and early morning. There is 
a most conspicuous absence, too, of young robins, for which we 
look at this time of year, probably owing to a wholesale destruc- 
tion of the eggs first laid. The thrushes appear to have been 
the most successful in defeating the inclement conditions. 
Perhaps the mud lining of their nests gives unusually good 
protection. 


The characteristic of the present season is in another page 
touched upon by one of our contributors. Usually spring brings 
with it a fine succession of flowers, one withering as others come 
on; but this year, and at this moment, these may be all seen 
blooming together. Owing, perhaps, to a kind of cold storage, 
the primrose still retains its bloom, while the bluebeil is spreading 
its deep azure over the copses, the cowslips are nodding on the 
meadows, and the violets are still modestly blushing in the 
hedgerows. No doubt this is in a measure due to the very cold 
winds that we experienced during the month of April. They 
have held the flowers back and produced a very unusual spring, 
but all the more beautiful because it has been so long delayed. 
All the same, it gives more pleasure to the lover of Nature than 
to those who are engaged in the cultivation of the soil, for crops 
of every kind can only be described as being in a very backward 
state. 


Many contradictory reports have been issued as to the 
condition of the fruit crop, and some experts so-called have 
declared it to be satisfactory. We wish we could think so, but 
in point of fact, as far as our personal knowledge goes and 
as we can learn from our correspondents, the outlook is a 
wretchedly poor one. The cherry crop, especially in low-lying 
parts of the country, where the blossom was far advanced 
when the April frosts occurred, is practically ruined. Cherries 
grown on exposed situations, and which are therefore more 
than usually backward, will probably do fairly well. Plums 
seem to be everywhere an utter failure. It is not only 
that the blossom has suffered from frost, but in many cases 
they have not come at all. The only consoling feature of the 
situation is that there is a fair outlook for apples, which were a 
very poor crop last year. The apple blossom comes much later 
than the cherry, and in many parts of the South of England is 
only appearing now; yet even it is in danger of suffering from 
those cold Arctic winds, the constant recurrence of which is 
checking growth in every direction. 


Lovers of the picturesque may profess to feel a certain 
pleasure in the news that numbers of German gipsies have been 
landed in several of our ports, but their satisfaction is bv no 
means likely to be shared by those who are connected with the 
land. The gipsy may be a very picturesque figure, though 
probably he was more picturesque a century ago than he is 
to-day, since in old times he played many parts. Often he was 
a smuggler, always a useful pedlar, and the old lady who told 
fortunes amused if she did not instruct. But to-day smuggling 
is practically at an end. The pediar has been replaced by the 
cheap town shop, and the spread of education has rendered the 
business of fortune-telling obsolete; so that of the gipsy, as of 
another celebrated character, it may truly be said. that his 
vocation is gone. There is really no room for him in the rural 
life of the twentieth century, and, indeed, he has died out, so far 
as the native tribes are concerned. The descendants of Johnny 
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I'aa at Yetholm have merged into the rural population, and the 
wanderers in Southern England have very little Egyptian blood 
in their veins. 


In practice the gipsy of modern times is an unmitigated 
nuisance. He has as little sense of mewm and tuum as had bis 
predecessor of last generation, and may be not unfitly called 
the snapper-up of unconsidered trifles. He will, with the same 
dexterity and the same lack of scruple, steal the washing of the 
labourer’s wife from the hedge, where it is bleaching, and the 
farmer’s chickens. He generally has a lurcher dog or two at his 
heels, from whose hunting he replenishes that pot of which we hear 
so much. Hecares nothing as to whether gates are shut or open, 
and if not watched will as readily camp in a field of young corn 
as in a grass meadow. 


MAY SONG. 


Now Phoebus hath assumed his rule, 
Now ali the world is Maying, 

And troops of lambs are out of school, 
And in the meadows playing. 

Now in amongst the whispering leaves 
The merry birds are wooing, 

And swallows come about the eaves, 
And wood-pigeons are cooing. 

Now all the land is making love, 
Now shepherds all are fluting, 

And Amaryllis in the grove 
With Strephon is disputing. 

She pouts and frowns, but soon her frowns 
Are melted by his playing, 

For Strephon’s flute all sorrow drowns, 


And all the world is Maying. 
G. M. G. 


Ruskin somewhere gives it as his opinion that children ought 
to be turned into a library to read exactly what they are inclined 
to, just as a horse is turned out to a meadow to graze, but it is 
evident that the London County Council does not share this 
view. This body appears to be taking infinite pains to direct the 
scholars in their various schools as to what they are to read. 
The subject came up the other day during a consideration of the 
list of books offered for prizes. It appears that Darwin’s 
‘‘ Origin of Species” is not deemed fit for children, nor is Grant 
Allen’s ‘¢ Flashlights on Nature,” while for some reason, which 
is by no means apparent to the present observer, the 
‘““Ingoldsby Legends” was placed in the index expurgatorius 
in 1905. In their zeal for purity the committee recommend 
that two of the editions of Grimm’s stories and tales should 
be suppressed, although we notice that this was the most 
popular book among the scholars last year. Next to it in 
popularity came the sentimental ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” and 
why this book should be considered more wholesome than 
“Grimm” we do not exactly know. ‘ Hypatia,” by Charles 
Kingsley; ‘‘ Peter Simple,” by Captain Marryat; ‘ Romola,” by 
George Eliot; ‘* Vanity Fair’ and “ Pendennis,” by Thackeray ; 
and ‘* Dombey and Son”’ and “ Great Expectations,” by Charles 
Dickens, are also not considered fit meat for babes. 


In our opinion this is carrying squeamishness too far, and if 
the principles were applied all round there are few books in the 
English language that would stand the test. We notice that 
poverty of construction, weak sentimentality, and various other 
forms of vulgarity are not taken into account by this most jealous 
guardian of infantile morals. Charles Dickens has left it on 
record that as a boy he read the novels of Henry Fielding with 
the greatest pleasure and without receiving the slightest harm 
from them. A similar testimony would, we are sure, be borne 
by every healthy mind, and the work of the London County 
Council is really labour in vain. Children will easily find means 
of reading whatever they want to read. The very fact that 
certain books are denied them will only arouse a curiosity which, 
especially in London, can be perhaps too easily gratified. The 
consequence of this in the past has been that many books which 
healthy-minded children have read as pure literature, have been 
smuggled and read in corners by the prurient for certain passages 
in them. That is why the action of the London County Council, 
though extremely well intentioned, is, to say the least, unwise 
and injudicious. 


The present moment, when the trees are putting forth their 
new and rather-belated green, is one of the two seasons of the 
year at which we find the fact of the differences of habit in 
different trees of the same species most conspicuously marked 
Within less than twenty yards of each other, in the writer’s ow! 
garden, are two oak trees of the same variety, of about equai 
height, their situations in respect of soil, aspect towards the sun 
and so forth, apparently identical; yet one of these is the better 
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part of a fortnight earlier in putting on its new spring leaves 
than the other. The oak is not pecul'ar in this capriciousness, 
which is as often as not displayed by beeches, and there is one 
beech in particular which is always a full week earlier than any 
of its neighbours of the same family, and for no obvious reason. 
One may speculate, of course, that it may have germinated 
originally at an unusually early date in an unusually early and 
mild season; but one cannot know. Nor can we know whether 
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this supposed early germination would carry on its effects through 
the years of the life of a forest tree. We know this, however— 
that these earlier-formed leaves have no longer life than those of 
the trees which are less precocious. The trees which are early 
in their vernal change are early in their autumnal change also, 
ard vice versa. Those which are the first to show the delicate 
green of spring are also the first to show the warmer coppery 
hues of autumn. 


A SPRING REVERIE. 





Copyright. PEACE. 


HERE are moments when of all things under the sky | 
most envy the orange tip butterfly. I watched one the 
other day. It fluttered down by an old hedgerow, the 
sun glinting now and then on its bright wings as it 
sailed over the wild cherry tree and the holly ; over the 

black hawthorn, stili gay with the blossoms of which an old 
weather saw declares that winter is not gone as long as its petals 
endure; over the 
white hawthorn, 
where the grey 
buds are already 
formed; over the 
briar and the wild 
rose, sending forth 
new tendrils ; over 
the straggling 
bramble and the 
flowers at their 
rcots — primroses 
stll fresh and 
gl ttering, though 
nearly smothered 
in rank - growing 
herbage, ‘the faint 
sveet cuckoo - 
fl wer” in graceful 
knots, the wild 
bliebells on their 
tal stems, shy 
vislets peeping 
sotly from their 
circumjacent 
neighbour weeds, 
and cowslips that 
put forth larger 
Stalks as spring Copyright 





NATURE'S WILDINGS. 
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advances. Near by was a meadow where the yellow buttercups 
and the white daisies fought for predominance. And the air was 
vocal. Larks mounting heavenward poured forth their strains 
of unpremeditated art, merle and throstle, linnet and finch vied 
with one another. Yet signs were not wanting that this glory 
was evanescent. Where the daffodils, till a few days ago, waved 
and danced in the breeze, there are long stalks still holding up as if 
in pitiful protesta- 
tion, flowers on 
which the colour 
had faded, blooms 
that had lost their 
vivid freshness. 
In the advent of 
one flower it was 
evident that the 
doom of another 
was written. The 
black hawthorn is 
chasing away the 
white, the bluebell 
imperiously calls 
on the primrose to 
give place. Petals 
of the wild cherry 
had fallen like 
snow, and the 
wild apple was 
just coming into 
bloom. One could 
say with Herrick, 
‘Fair daffodils, I 
grieve to see you 
fadeaway sosoon.”’ 
Even the music of 
“COUNTRY LIFE." the Lirds may be 
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likened to a passing choir of angels. Yet but a few short 
weeks go by, and their time of singing is over—in a little 
while their lips aredumb. Just now the cuckoo from time to 
time is shouting “Summer is icumen in,” but when June 
arrives, instinct will recall his Algerian home, and he will begin 
to think of his long voyage. Philomel by night makes the 
groves ring with his melody; but how short is his reign. 

This is the good fortune of the 
orange tip butterfly. He comes when 
the world is most beautiful, when the 
clover begins to sprout and the young 
leaves are shimmering in the wood- 
lands, when the winter’s cold has ceased 
to be so perishing, and before sammer’s 
heat has become oppressive. We 
mortals have to take the whole year’s 
round, the rough with the smooth, 
enduring labour and tempest and storm 
in the hope that pleasant times will 
come again. Nor is the rearrival of 
spring wholly a consolation. The insect 
is born anew to meet it. He is fresh 
and young while it endures, and dies 
when it is ended. We, for a span 
of three-score years and ten, behold 
the unending minuet of the seasons: 
Spring merging into summer, autumn 
following behind and withering life with 
her breath, while winter follows to 
complete the devastation. No doubt 
the sanguine human spirit would fain 
make a pretence that every year/btings 
a full renewal of the old pleasure. Bat 
itis not so. Fora few years we grow, 
and every time the swallow comes it 
seems to bring a new glory. But that 
is only for a brief period. Time's 
arresting hand gradually dulls eye, ear, 
and spirit. Weknow this to be true of 
all mankind, and if there are remarkable 
exceptions, they but prove the rule. Someone has said that 
everyone is a materialist after forty, and though this is an 
exaggeration, it contains an element of truth. We know it in 
the case of the mature poets, who never sing so sweetly after 
passing the meridian of their years. A Wordsworth may collect 
love and wisdom as he advances, but never again attain the 
ecstasy of, say, that in his early manhood. What a glow there 
is in “ Locksley Hall” as compared with “ Locksley Hall 
Sixty Years After”! No, it is only the young man who sees 
visions; to the old it is given only to dream dreams. So if 
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pleasure were the be-all and the end-all, who would not be an 
orange tip butterfly, so that his existence might begin and end 
with the few weeks that constitute the most exquisite portion of 
the year? What a blessed fate it were to come with the 
nightingale and go with the cuckoo, to live while the gay smiling 
flowers were at their freshest and depart as their tints merged 
into the sober hues of summer ! 
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Such ideas must come to everybody at times, though they 
are in reality only the offspring of mental depression. The true 
sentiment is a much more inspiring one. Wordsworth tells us 
that in youth the sights and sounds of Nature “haunted me like 
a passion.” Later on they came to be only a consolation. It is 
not the beginning of a man’s spiritual life when he goes into an 
ecstasy over a waterfall, but when he finds a task ready to his 





BY MEAD AND THORP. “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
hand and resolves to do it. Conceivably a love of Nature might 
be enough for a poet, a john Keats, for example, and work 
enough for him might it be to interpret this love to his fellow- 
men. Nor do we belittle their Jabour. We owe much to it; 
more than we can measure. They have increased our love of 
Nature beyond computation. Whoever has taken a_ pure 
delight in sunset or sunrise in the glowing fields of spring or 
the withered leaves of autumn is enjoying something that has 
been prepared for him by all the poets and lovers of Nature, all 
the chosen people who have gone before. If a concrete instance 
be required it would be enough to 
refer to the charm of mountain scenery. 
Our forefathers knew not of it. To 
them the hillsides were only rugged and 
terrible. They contained the caverns 
wherein AZolus prepared his storm. 
They were the homes of wild and 
savage peop e, and the homes of wilder 
and more savage beasts. Barren and 
black, they held noattractiveness for man 
or beast. It was the poet Gray who, 
in advance of his contemporaries in so 
many particulars, first discovered to us 
moderns the beauty of mountains. 
Robert Burns, Nature’s poet, if eve 
there was one, had watched them from 
his Ayrshire cottage without dreaming 
of the beauty, even as we would have 
never dreamed of it but for the writing 
of the bards. However, this is in som: 
sort a digression; we only mean to show 
a definite direction might be taken by 
the work of poet and painter. Th: 
labourer’s task is usually very different 
it is, in Carlyle’s wide phrase, ‘* What 
soever task lies nearest to thee.” An 
when the hand is fitted to the worl 
what solace and comfort and refres! 
ment Nature offers. No one who live 
entirely in the country ever lear: 
to love Nature and appreciate it s 
thoroughly as do those whose day 
are spent in the dust and clamoi 
of great cities. The hills lose their majesty, even the son 
of the flowing brook loses its charm to those who at 
never away from it. But he who in the evening doffs th 
garb of office and enters into the cool and piquant air « 
garth or garden enjoys a daily change and contrast th: 
must fit him for renewed battle. And so a man learns t 
live not as one who has been brought into a concert-room 0 
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picture gallery for a few moments’ enjoyment, but with a sobering 
consciousness that effort and labour are expected of him; that 
it lies upon him to help himself, his relations, his parish, his 
country, and so the whole universe, forward. Should he yield to 
this sharp command, then he need no longer envy the gay insect 
that for a day or two flutters about the flowers, and then passes 
away and is forgotten. He knows he is filling his part, and this 
leads him to realise that so is every bird that sings and every 
flower that blooms. The lark carolling at Heaven's gate and the 
lilies in the field are part and parcel of the same system wherein 
he, too, is called upon to quit him like a man. 


THE AMATEUR TENNIS 
. CHAMPIONSHIP. 


HE competition this year was of singular interest. If 
only all the best English players would go in every 
year for the amateur championship at Queen’s Club— 
Sir Edward Grey, Mr. Ernest Crawley, and Mr. E. M. 
Baerlein—the matches would be still more exciting. 

As it is, they draw larger audiences than ever before. The dedans 
and galleries and upper galleries at Queen’s Club were quite full 
on the gth, fuller than ever before. Lor there had appeared in the 
preliminary struggles an American of wonderful calibre—Mr. 
Jay Gould. It is certain that no boy of seventeen—and he is 
only seventeen—has yet shown such skill in play, such know- 
ledge of the niceties of play, such strength and cunning combined, 
such activity. Added to this, there was gracefulness, endurance, 
the power of anticipating the adversary’s next move, and that 
almost inevitably missing feature in a boy—the calm and cool 
head. With these qualities, Mr. Jay Gould—grandson of the 
famous millionaire, son of Mr. George Gould, the great patron of 
American sport—ran quietly through the open competition without 
losing a single set except to Mr. Pennell. He beat the others— 
at least, so tar as the scores went—hands down. He nearly lost 
a set to Major Cooper Key—but only nearly, not quite. And it 
was the first—the tentative, or ‘feeling,’ set. There is about him 
a magnetic and dominating power very hard to resist. He seems 
to radiate mastery. Yet all the time one feels the perfect courtesy 
and fairness and American impattiality of the young player. I shall 
never forget what Mr. George Gould said about his sons. It stands 
out as a model for parents with respect to their children’s life. 
His sons, he said, were going to be primarily not successful 
financially, but good sportsmen. And good sportsmen they 
assuredly are, as their father himself is. Polo, bicycle polo, 
racquets—-anything played seriously indeed, as strict business, 
but with fair play as the ideal side by side with success. 

Right from the beginning, it is clear, Mr. Jay Gould has 
set himself the task of mastering the mechanisms of play. In 
tennis it is usual for amateurs to leave a good deal to luck—they 
rely on being “on their day.” He leaves nothing to luck. For 
example, when he gets a ball in the middle, or right side of the 
service court, he aims for the winning gallery—one of the prettiest 
strokes in the game—with deadly accuracy. He has made this 
stroke not a brilliant exception, a four de force, but as near a 
certainty as is possible. Now and then, of course, he makes his 
little slip, through misjudgment, inaccuracy, or a momentary 
slackening of the grip of the racket at the critical moment. But, as 
arule, he has the relentlessness of a machine. Again, he knows the 
advantage of remaining on the service side, especially with a 
service like his—the fast, ‘‘ovechead railroad” type, somewhat 
like the recently-invented American twist service at lawn tennis. 
In order to get over to the service side, there must be what are 
known as ‘“chases’’—z.e, strokes which are left alone, to be 
played out over again. Without entering into the compiications 
of the scoring, it is enough to say that this player has made a 
special study of how to get over to the service side, namely, by 
making what is usually considered a poor “chase,” with a stroke 
into one of the side galleries. He plays for them persistently, as 
I have never seen any other player do. The stroke is perfectly 
fair, but—I suppose, from a sort of morbid conservatism— 
English players do not practise it. It is characteristic of the 
American to realise that it pays, to find no rule against it, and to 
make it-a systematic device. Persoually, I think it goes far 
to spoil the fun, as, indeed, the American service does. 

In the first set | found Mr. Gould’s play very puzzling. There 
was no sign of nervousness in him, no hesitation, no bungling. 
He just played his game steadily. He attempted nothing rash, 
nothing outside his usual strokes. He just behaved as if he 
were at home in his court at Lakewood, playing with his own 
marker. He returned everything, killing the loose strokes; not 
hurrying at all, yetalways alert and lithe. Though I madeastruggle 
for the set, I was not yet at home, and was beaten by 6 games to 4. 
The second set was very different. I had the turn of the luck, 
and my opponent was evidently unused to my particular style of 
play. I suppose I should describe it as having two conspicuous 
features. First of all, I risk a great deal in attacking just the 
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fraction of a second before most players do; most players wait 
and defend. For instance, when a rather difficult ball comes to 
my backhand, I try to return it as soon as possible, often by a 
half-volley or volley, and I try to return it severely. For I do 
not like being attacked. Needless to say, a great deal of my 
chance of success depends on clearness of eye and nerve, so 
that, the more exciting and important the match, the more 
chance I run of failing, because the nerves are apt to be rather 
treacherous. Secondly, while I do my best to play severely, so 
far as “cut” is concerned, I like to play over an imaginary net 
about 2in. or 3in. higher than the actual one. By this policy of 
being on the safe side, 1 allow a margin for error. So that, 
while I risk more in taking difficult balls, I risk less in taking 
ordinary balls. Mr. Gould’s play—which will probably improve 
for the next few years—seems to avoid great severity, and to rely 
on a steady stroke, and on a knowledge of the angles of the 
court and the possibilities of tactics; another feature besides 
this firm and experienced ‘hammering away ”’ is the art of making 
the direction and pace of the stroke with a skill most unusual in 
an amateur. After winning the second set at 6—1, I began the 
third set favourably, but lost the second and third games, and 
had to resort to my favourite tactics—the slower service. When 
the play has been hard and fast, a certain rate—a sort of vibra- 
tion—is established, and the game has its own swing. That is 
the time when I like to serve slowly. My opponent generally 
underrates the service, and tries to kill it every time. The critic 
generally accuses me of serving badly and weakly. He little 
knows. Is it not given to every man to realise how much more it 
tells and exhausts him to walk slowly than to go his usual 34 or 
43 miles an hour? So in tennis. By altering the pace of the 
service judiciously, you break off the opponent’s established 
rhythm. Besides, the slower one serves, the more power and 
pace the opponent has to add. And halfway through a match, 
especially on a warm day in a stifling court, power and pace 
do not yo begging. Besides the slower and (apparently) easier 
service, I managed to get into my favourite spot, the grille. This 
just made the difference, and I won the set at 6—3, and the next 
set at 6—4. 

I have never had a harder game. Coming on the top of my 
labours in connection with my new restaurant, the match was 
a very severe tax on my nerves rather than merely on my 
muscles. In playing against Mr. Gould one feels one is meeting 
a great master, who will win before long--quiet, resourceful, 
strong, active, sportsmanlike. Eustace MILEs. 


FROM THE FARMS. 


SCARING THE Tits. 

DEVICE which is not quite so well known as it ought 
to be for keeping pears and other kinds of fruit from 
the attacks of the tits is that of fixing to the stalk, 
close up to the fruit, a circular disc of cardboard. 
It has the great advantage over the only obvious 

alternative, namely, wrapping the pear in a muslin bag, of 
taking far less time and trouble. A hundred or so of these 
circles can be cut out very quickly, and with a slit cut to the 
centre of each can very easily be slipped on the stalks. They 
are an effectual defence from the tits, for unless they can hold on 
by the stalk these little acrobats have no way of getting at the 
pear. They donot seem to beable to cling effectively to the fruit 
itself, and the disc must be cut so wide that they cannot reach 
the fruit while clinging to the circumference of the circle. It 
might be thought that, however this might be as a defence 
against the tits, it would not be effective against the wasps; 
but indirectly it answers as a defence from them, too, for the 
wasp never seems to care to bite through a pear skin on his own 
account. He will work very industriously in a hole whicha tit 
has made, like a miner taking up a claim which another has 
opened out for him. 
History oF A SMALL Ho.pinc. 

A visit paid to a small holding in Hertfordshire on Saturday 
illustrates vividly the difference between ownership and tenancy. 
Until last October the holding had been in the hands of its 
owners. It was purchased early in the last century by a trades- 
man who had managed to makea little money in business. It con- 
sisted of an old and pleasant, but ill-repaired, house, with plenty 
of outbuildings, such as straw and hay barn, stable, cowshed, 
chicken-house, large storehouse for fruit,and cartsheds. The 
land amounted to thirteen acres, of which the original owner 
turned five into an orchard of apples, pears, cherries, and plums. 
To these he added a plantation of filbert and other nuts. This 
man in his time, no doubt, made a fair living out of the tiny 
farm, but after his death it fell into the less careful hands of 
his son, and, when his grandson succeeded, the place had gone 
practically to ruin. The cottage was overgrown with 
luxuriant climbing plants, which had almost stopped up the 
chimneys and smothered the hardy grape vine, which had 
once been beautifully trained round the windows. The 
garden, left to itself, had become a wilderness of weeds, and 
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the unpruned trees had ceased to give either the quantity or 
quality of fruit expected from them. Failure, in fact, seemed to 
be graven all over the place, which was now well fitted to point 
a moral or adorn a tale for those who think English land cannot 
be successfully cultivated on small holdings. Last October, 
however, the place was let to a tenant whose view of the 
prospects was more sanguine. Having secured the holding ata 
moderate rent, which worked out at about £4 an acre, he set 
himself with might and main to bring it into order. It should 
be added that he was no novice at the business, having 
previously been bailiff on an estate where a considerable amount 
of fruit was grown and sent to market. It would be difficult 
for anyone who had not known the holding before to 
believe that so thorough a change could be accomplished 
in the time, especially when it is remembered that the 
new tenant was not in a position to employ servants, but 
had to do his own work. In the first place, one was struck 
by the difference in the appearance of the cottage. The tangled 
wall growth had been pruned and set in order, and a new roof 
put on, giving to the house an appearance less picturesque, 
perhaps, but much more suggestive. A great pile of faggots 
stood at the corner of one of the sheds, and it was formed 
entirely of the prunings of the fruit trees. A walk through the 
orchard showed that the promise of fruit for this year was very 
good indeed. No doubt the cherries had suffered to a consider- 
able extent from the effect of the April frosts, but the damage 
was not so widespread as might have been expected. Much of 
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the fruit is already set, and unless the circumstances should be 
exceptionally unfavourable the trees ought to show good results 
in July. The plums had done worst of all, and weare afraid that 
they will not yield much; but on this particular holding their yield 
is not considered a very important item. As far as the wealth 
of blossom goes, the apple trees could not possibly have been in a 
finer condition, and as it is extremely unlikely that they will be 
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exposed to many frosts now, there is great likelihood of the crop 
being a bumper one. Pears, as far as one can judge, promise a 
iairly average return. Thus the new tenant is likely to have a satis- 
factory crop of fruit during his first year. But this was not the 
main feature that caused us to write something about his holding. 
It was the intelligent manner in which the capacities of the place 
had been developed, particularly in regard to poultry-keeping. 
The chickens have the free run of the orchard, and there thev 
not only pick up the most important part of their focd, but benefit 
the fruit trees by picking up grubs and insects. The tenant has 
made the breeding of Aylesbury ducks a great feature of the 
place. He hasalittle flock of four ducks anda drake. Theeggs are 
collected and set under hens, several of which are sitting at the 
moment, while a number of ducks’ eggs have beenalready hatched, 
and the ducklings look particularly healthy and well forward. 
It seemed to us that nearly every available corner of the sheds 
and outhouses had been made use of for the purpose of setting 
hens, either on their own eggs or ducks’ eggs, and from this 
source it is evident that the tenant will derive a livelihood not to 
be despised. His other stock consists of Berkshire pigs. There 
has only been one litter so far, and six out of ten are at the 
fattening stage, while four have been advantageously sold. The 
pig promises to yield a useful revenue. A dairy cow runs in the 
orchard, whence it draws the whole of its food. After making 
from its milk a certain quantity of butter for home use, 
there still remains some to sell to the neighbours. In one of 
the stables was a trap, and the horse was expected on the very 
day of our visit. This is a 
very useful provision, because 
it will enable the tenant to 
go round and sell his own 
produce. He has thoroughiy 
cleaned up the garden, and 
dug and weeded it, so that in 
time no doubt he will be able te 
supply his customers with vege- 
tables as well as fruit. It was 
a great pleasure to see the 
place in such excellent order, 
and to recognise that the 
enterprise and industry 
of this tenant are likely to 
make him comtortable and 
even affluent in his new sur- 
roundings. 
FARMING IN THE CHANNEL 
ISLANDS. 

Those who read the article 
on potato-growing in Jersey, 
contributed to our columns by 
Mr. J. D. Bauche, a well-known 
authority, may like to know 
that we have in preparation 
further articles dealing with 
Jersey cattle in their native 

“COUNTRY LIFE.” = surroundings, and showing how 

they are treated at home. In 

the meantime the following particulars are of interest as 

showing the extent of our importation from Jersey. The 

figures give the tonnage conveyed from Jersey by the 

London and South Western Railway alone during the year 

1905: Flowers 36 tons, pears 42, apples 506, fruit 1, tomatoes 

361, vegetables 38, potatoes 15,926, and trees and plants 
21—total, 16,931 tons. Cattle 1,206 head. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 


ANY hundreds of books have been written about the 
country during the last few years, but we do not 
recall one similar in character to The Heart of the 
Country (Alston Rivers), by Ford Madox Hueffer. 
It is very good and entertaining, especially when 

vou get over the first chapter called ‘The Country of the 
Townsman.” This seems to us more than a little dull. The 
author's object in writing it seems to have been to analyse and 
explain that life of the country which is so characteristic of 
English men and women. By The Heart of the Country Mr. 
Hueffer seems to mean that little piece of ground which, in the 
truest sense, is called home, and is, therefore, dear to all of us. 
We scarcely ever feel, however, that it is home to him. Heisa 
very intelligent and appreciative townsman among the green fields, 
but he is not native there, and although he shows a wonderful 
cleverness in finding out and expressing the ideas of those he 
has met, he is still outside; yet whoever doubts the entertaining 
quality of his writing will do well to turn to the description of 
tramps, and tales of them in the second chapter. The foilowing 


tale will show better than our words how successful he has been 
in ascertaining the point of view of the country-side: 

There was a farmer I knew well, an aged, apple-cheeked, hook-nosed, 
blue-eyed creature, with just a suggestion of frailness to add charm to his 
personality and to the fringe of white hair that fell below his old weather-green 
hat. He had not, as far as one could tell, a vice. He was popular wifh his 
hanes, all of whom he had retained for mary years; he was cheerfully obeyed 
by his sons; he was up every morning at daybreak, and he brewed his own 
ale. One day he had a stroke, and there was an end of his activities. 

‘* Well, and that’s a ju'gment on old F !” a peasant woman said to 
me. F-——- was then seventy-two. At the age of eighteen he had committed 
some fault—no doubt with a girl, but I have forgotten. So the paralysis was 
a judgment on him for ¢haz. 





But in the same chapter we get a description of peasant 
removals that is scarcely written with the same insight. Mr. 
Hueffer apparently does not understand that in many parts of 
the country the farm labourers are practically migrants. They 
leave every term, not generally because of any positive dissatis- 
faction, but simply because they wish to see if they can do 
1 ° . - 
better and make life a little lighter by a change of scene. Here 
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is another passage in which Mr. Hueffer has been very successful 
ia hitting off a trait of the born countryman : 

I knew very well a labourer of the rather better cla-s. Small, very 
brown, with the clear enunciation that stili in places survives the blurred 
cockney of the school-teacher’s work, with little eves that twinkled in a clear- 
cut face, he was much sought after in the village as a sick nurse during 
nights, when the wife of a man neeJed rest. Certain men have the gift of 
being asked, the soothing voice and the willingness to perform these last 
junctions—and my frien] must have seen the death of many men. Quietly, 
but without any abating of the twinkle in his eyes, he would tell you how 
So-and-So died ‘‘sweering dreadful”; So-and-So went of sudden like the 
bottom falling out of a bucket of water; whilst it was more than he could 
co to hold down old Sam, the hop-dryer, who had the delirium tremens, so 
he died on the floor. And at an inquest I have seen Mark go up to the 
corpse that we were viewing and, catching hold of the hand, say, ‘‘ Reckon 
that won't ever lift no more pots; ’tis main still for you now, old Quarts.” 
‘* Quarts” was the sobriquet of the dead man, and he had died of the cold. 

It is in every way probable that this was taken direct from 
Nature, though here and there are passages which rather suggest 
a free use of the imagination of our author. Still Mr. Hueffer’s 
opinions are of considerable value. Perhaps it would not 
be amiss to say that they have exactly the same value as that of 
an expert who was sent down to make a report on rural affairs. 
He is fully alive to the great importance of having an adequate 
peasant population, as the following eloquent passage will show: 

And there, for me, the agr.cultural labourer stands. He is, after all, 
Every-man, this final pillar of the state, this back-bowed creature who 
supports king, soldier, priest, merchant, and the rest. And if I desire to 
have a good idea of my kind, we fiéve edée de Vhomme, 1 think of him. 
He is the raw material from which we draw, the mud from which our finer 
clays are baked. It takes all sorts to make a world, and in the cottages, 
precisely you will find all the sorts that are necessary. You will find 
unlettered men who have in them the wakings of kings, of priests, of 
merchants, and of soldiers. They seem, as it were, to be resting there 
beneath the thatches, on the clay floors, to be waiting for the call of Destiny, 
for the old flick from the finger-nail of Fate, that shall send them, in the 
persons of their seed, up the iadders to the highest ranges. 


Perhaps he carries his admiration of the rustic too far, since 
he repeats the common fallacy that individuality is more easily 


WAY 


E would be a bold man who would attempt to describe 
all the varied hues and patterns which birds’ eggs 
display; and his labour would be lost in the inter- 

minable and repellent descriptions in which such an attempt 
to realise the impossible would involve him. But two points 
must necessarily strike anyone confronted with a large and 
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developed in the country than in the town, but it is not so. Just 
as tumours and excrescences of one kind and another will grow 
on the bark of a wayside tree, so oddities of manner and habit, 
even of appearance, develop themselves in the rural swain who 
has not mixed up with his kind. In the town this would be 
rubbed away, but, nevertheless, it is true that only in the 
turmoil and conflict of great multitudes isa strong and impressive 
individuality revealed. Where the countryman has only grown 
eccentricities, the townsman develops a character wherein all 
but the iron has been rubbed away. It follows, too, that he has 
mixed a good deal with the politicians of the country, and has 
vathered something of the ideas now in vogue. The author does 
not care for the small holder so much as he does for the large 
tenant, and the general effect of what he has to say about the 
millionaires who have taken English land for the purpose of 
breeding livestock on it is, to say the least, not very favourable. 
The scheme that he would like to try himself is to have an area 
of about 50,000 acres of mixed down, hillside, woodland, and 
marsh. The following is a table of the holdings that he would 
have: 


400 holdings of between 1 and Io acres apiece, averaging 5 = 2,000 acres. 
50 Ss 20 acres apiece — ne ‘ws = 2,000 55 
10 % iSO, a8 oc soa =“ i,500 5. 

5 s 300 i=, =" a sie nin = T5004, 
4 500 ., ~~ ras sk = 2,000 
4 I,000 4, 3 ta sa . = 4,000 
2 x 5,000 ,, - a “i - 10,000 
2 fs 10,000 ,, ” es on .. 20,000 ,, 


This, he says, would account for 42,000 acres, and the 
remaining 8,000 would be available for the pleasure-grounds of 
large houses, for villa residences, for week-end cottages, and so 
forth. Of course, it would be futile to criticise a scheme put 
forth so lightly. Our own impression, and we fancy most 
practical men will agree with it, is that the stability of the 
scheme would very much depend on the character of the land, 
and the wise man would acquire the estate first, drawing up his 
plans afterwards. In other words, it is easier to fit a plan to an 
estate than to fit an estate to a plan. 


ARE EGGS COLOURED 2—I/], 
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representative collection of eggs. Tirstly, that the colour: 
displayed bore no sort of relation to those of the birds whict 
laid them; and, secondly, that there was little about thes« 
eggs that would enable him to decide the particular species 0: 
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SANDWICH TERNS ON 


even genus to which such and such an egg belonged, rare cases a 


only excepted. The markings of these shells range through 
minute frecklings, such as are met with in some game-birds, to 


pe 


blotches and smears, and irregular lines and streaks, which 
suggest hieroglyphics of some sort, as in the eggs of buntings, 
and the jacanas among the plovers; while many eggs are what 


is called ‘double-spotted,” on 
account of the fact that many of 
the spots are but faintly indi- 
cated, and evidently deposited 
in a deeper layer of the shell. 
In some eggs, as in those of 
certain petrels, the pigment is 
almost and sometimes entirely 
confined to a zone around 
the larger end. But, perhaps, 
the most striking fact about 
this coloration is: the lack 
of uniformity which prevails 
among even closely-allied 
species, species which in plum- 
age bear an exceedingly close 
resemblance, while birds in no 
way related ‘may lay very 
similar eggs. Not only, indeed, 
do nearly - allied species lay 
eggs of widely different colora. 
tion, but instances are numer- 
ous where differences no less 
striking obtain between eggs 
of the same species, of which 
the guillemot affords one of the 
most striking and familiar in- 
stances; and much the same 
is true of the shape of eggs. 
Nevertheless, there are not 
wanting ornithologists who, in 
he face of these facts, employ 
soloration, or the lack of it, as 
i factor in classification. 
Contradictory though it 
nay seem, it is yet true, how- 
sver, that in broad outline 
ve may distinguish the eggs 
f the larger groups, though, 
as might be expected, excep- 
tions are frequent. Thus, for 
example, the eggs of the 
tinamous are recognisable at 
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their 
resembling 


ment 


the eggs of this group. 


NESTS. 
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extraordinary burnished appearance, 
highly - glazed earthenware or polished metal. 
Among the petreis such eggs as are coloured have the pig 
the form 
large end, though this peculiar distinction is not confined to 
Of the gannet tribe—-including peli- 


of a cap or zone around the 


cans, frigate and tropic birds 
—the tropic birds only lay 
richly - coloured eggs, those 
of the remaining families 
being thickly encrusted with 
a white, chalky deposit, con- 
cealing—as in the cormorants 
and gannets—a shell of a beau- 
tiful blue colour. The anserine 
birds, without exception, lay 
whole-coloured eggs; so also 
do the stork tribe, whose 
eggs are generally blue or 
green in colour, though, in 
some cases, as in the ibises and 
flamingoes, they are white and 
chalk-covered. 

The eggs of the birds of 
prey are either wholly white, 
or have a ground colour of 
white, bluish white or buff, 
spotted and blotched with vari- 
ous shades of red and_pur- 
plish. Frequently the ground 
colour is covered by spots, 
which are so thickly clustered 
as to give the egg an almost 
uniform rust, sienna red, 
or inky purple hue. Thus 
the eggs of birds of this group 
are often of rare beauty. 
While the game-birds, as a 
rule, lay whole-coloured eggs— 
generally cream or buff-coloured 
—there are some whose eggs 
are spotted and some double- 
spotted. 

The grouse, snow-cocks, 
and red-legged partridges lay 
spotted eggs, as also do the 
quails. In these last a wonderful 
range of variation is met with, 
as for example in the Australian 
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swamp quail, no 
two clutches 
of which are 
alike, some egg: 
being white, others 
cream - coloured, 
while others yet 
again are spar- 
ingly or thickly 
freckled and 
blotched with grey, 
rufous, or brown. 
In the chuc- 
kar partridge again 
the colour shows 
a wonderful range 
of variation, which 
is apparently cor- 
relative with the 
geographical range 
of the species. The 
eggs of the crane 
and rails are 
always more or 
less spotted, ex- 
cepting only 
Sharpe’s rail 
Sarothrura (insu- 
laris), which laysa whiteegg. While in the rails the spots are small 
and usually of various shades of Indian red on a cream ground, 
in the cranes the coloration is stronger, forming large spots and 
blotches of various shades of brown and purple on a dark, occa- 
sionally light, ground. 

In the plover tribe, and herein we include the gulls, auks, and 
guillemots, the eggs are all spotted with various shades of brown 
and black on a groundwork ranging in hue from white, cream, 
brown, and blue and green. The jacanas are exceptions to the 
rule. One species—the pheasant-tailed jacana—lays a white 
egg, while the remainder have the shell covered with inextricably- 
twisted lines, forming a sort of tangled meshwork. But in the 
matter of variability none can compare with the eggs of the 
guillemot; no less than thirty well-marked varieties are exhibited 
of these eggs in a special case at the British Museum of Natural 
History. The great range in pigmentation is really wonderful, 
but still more wonderful is the variability of the size and distri- 
bution and shape of the markings, which no words can adequately 
describe. The significance of such extreme variability is far 
from apparent, but it has been suggested that, inasmuch as each 
guillemot keeps throughout its life to one particular style of colour 
and marking, this individuality may be fhe outcome of natural 


selection, the end gained thereby being to enable each bird in 
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the colony to re- 
cognise its eggs. 
We may bring 
this brief survey 
to a close with a 
few comments on 
the eggs of that 
great assemblage 
of forms grouped 
by — systematists 
under the collec- 
tive term of 
‘« Pico - passeres,”’ 
which includes the 
cuckoos, parrots, 
hornbills, bee- 
eaters, rollers, 
humming - birds, 
nightjars, owls, 
barbets, puff birds, 
woodpeckers, and 
toucans, and the 
“passerine” or 
perching birds. 
Among the non- 
passerine species 
of this vast host 
white eggs are 
the rule, but among the passeres they are the exception. 
But though in their coloration the eggs of this group present 
great variety, and often great beauty, it is impessible, except in 
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O. G. Pike. TAWNY OWL. Copyrig! '. 
some very rare cases, to asseciate any particular style of 
coloration with any particular species, or even family. A word 


as to the size of “clutches” and we have done. Since amor % 
birds the eggs must be incubated by the warmth of the paren 
body, it is obvious that no more eggs can be hatched than ci 
be covered by the sitter. But even with this limitation there s 
a considerable range in the number produced by different speci :. 
The ostrich tribe, the game-birds, rails, and anseres represent t! ¢ 
most prolific, the ostrich successfully hatching out as many s 
thirty eggs at a time—the preduce of four or five females—t 2 
partridge twenty-five, the quail twelve, the mallard twelve, the te | 
fifteen; while at the other extreme we have the guillemots, whi: 1 
lay but one egg, the pigeons two, or the gulls and plovers, whi 

never exceed four. Between these numbers and the death-ra © 
which is levied upon the nestlings there is a very intimate relatic 

Which, however, demands achapter toitself, W. P. Pycrart. 
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III].—Tue Press. 

IM riding-lights twinkled down in Portsannet Harbour, 
and a few swinging oil lanterns crowded the narrow 
streets with dense shadows. Threads of light came 
through cracks of barred and shuttered windows, 
and the rusty glimmerings of the horn lanterns 

that hung in antique iron brackets on the angles of houses 
showed the short flights of cobbled steps and the precipitous 
ladders of wood that seemed to tumble from one level of 
the streets to another. The strong odour of dead fish, brine, 
tarred nets, and groynes and timbers half rotted by the sea- 
worms, lay over the town; and incessant tuggings and gruntings, 
with over all the sigh and rustle of the sea, came from the 
smacks and keels and cobles that moved at their moorings. 

From an alley down by the bridge a harsh clamour broke out, 
and half a mile away you could distinguish the shouts and oaths 
and cries. It was down by the bridge that the sailors’ taverns 
and kitchens lay, and the men who sat snug by their own firesides 
nodded, as much as to say they had expected it. They knew 
that Portsannet was not a quota-port; but they knew also that 
the lieutenants of His Majesty’s ships did not stick at niceties 
when the gun-deck complement ran low, and they had been wary 
of a press as soon as the ship had dropped anchor. And so the 
boits had been shot, and the cumbrous bars set into the staples; 
as for the Mermaid and the Anchor, the press was welcome 
to the tinkers and rogues and gipsies they would find there with 
the women. 

Jews and water-side men and sellers of old copper and iron 
and cordage kept the shops adjicent to the Mermaid and 
Anchor, and such among them as had no dread of the press 
were gathered with three or four women about the closed door of 
the Mermaid. Half-a-dozen unkempt sailors, with cudgels and 
stretchers, thrust them back, keeping the door; and the shrill cries 
of the women and the gruff voices of the men filled the narrow 
alley. From an upper window opposite the inn a ship’s chandler 
shook his fist, and a score of yards away a few men peered round 
corners, ready to take to their heels. A bony virago, who had 
been cast halt-drunk from the tavern, screamed at the men-o’-watr’s 
men in the fishwives’ tongue; and a coxswain with a tarred hat 
pushed her back continually as she ever advanced. 

“See you’re not taken, you scald trull!”” he menaced her; 
*‘you lack little but a beard o’ being a man, and we have two 
bonnie Lord-Mayor’s-men you could berth between !”’ 

“Ay, ye damned tarrybreeks, ye women i’ petticoats ; 
what th’ jails turns out th’ gundeck doesn’t mak’ dainty wi’, 
ye duds 





* Dainty, ho, ho!” another bawled; ‘chuck, chuck, come 
wi’ me, dainty 

“Yah, ye rascals!” the chandler shouted from his window, 
“verotten mast-greasing rogues—ye captain’s chicken-crammers 
—wi’a red-checked shirt at th’ gratings once a month 

He cursed them, and they taunted him for his stolen tallow 
and canvas, and bade him stop hammering the King’s arrow out 
of copper bolts and untwisting the coloured strand that marked his 
cordage as filched trom the King’s dockyards. The rakish woman 
broke a window with a stone, and cried through the opening, 
“Ned! Ned!” and the coxswain thrust her back with his hand 
on her flat breast, and took her a rap over the knuckles. The 
men handled their stretchers as if they would as lief have broken 
a head or two as not. 

Suddenly- the inn door opened, and there was a_ press 
forward. A lieutenant appeared in the entrance, his cocked hat 
athwart like a half-moon and his hooked nose sticking out 
scarcely less prominently as he turned his profile. Other men 
could be seen behind him, and the woman darted forward with a 
cry of “ Ned!” 

“ Turn that slut off!” the lieutenant ordered curtly ; and he 
crumbled to himself: ‘* A pretty lot o’ cattle to pink! I want 
men with bodies! We'll try the Wood, then. . . . Here, 
you long rascal: in case you're deceiving me, do you know what 
they keep on a ship in a red-baize bag?” 

The fellow the woman had addressed as Ned snivelled, and 
the chandler across the alley cried, ‘‘ That’s him that robs th’ 
roosts! Feel in his pocket for handkerchiefs—— !”’ 

“You don’t, eh? Well, it makes your back black—black, 
like dead liver, d’you hear? And some have chosen hanging 
before a flogging with it. If it isn’t as you say in the Wood, 
that’s your choice, too, my man!” 

The man blubbered in his fear: ‘It’s so, Captain. There’s 
one fellow swings down a tree on a rope, a right sailor for you— 
Skipjack they call him—there’s a two-three sheds, wi’ a long 
pole-wain 4s 

‘ Bring those other tinkers out, coxswain ; they shall go with 
us. Which way ?—Bback, you woman!” 

The chandler screamed, hanging half out of his window: 
“Yah, ye walking fever! Ye'd sell a real man to save your skin, 
would ye? But ye ll go yet for a sessions-bird! Choose th’ 











hanging afore th’ red check—save up your rum and tak’ it 
drunk ! - 

‘Fling a stone at that man, somebody,” the officer said. 

The Mermaid emptied itself into the street—a score or so of 
the men of the press, seven or eight wretched vagrants, and one or 
two of the sailors’ doxies who had remained in hiding. A few of 
the seamen slung their lanterns on their cudgels; the whole 
company moved; and, as they passed to the harbour front, 
candles and heads appeared in windows, and groans and hootings 
followed them. ‘They turned up the main street; the sailors 
thwacked their miserable captives as they failed to make haste 
enough up the cobbled steps and timber stairways; one or 
two of the women dropped behind, breathless; and at the top 
of the street the Portsannet folk stayed and watched the men 
of the press take the road that led to the Ladyshaws. 





Jessie Wheeler slept soundly in the niche on top of the hay. 
The nightingale on the thorn was silent, and the embers of the 
fire on the hearth in the penthouse had sunk to a grey wood ash, 
that only now and then the light breeze fanned to a faint pink 
glow. The clouds were close folded overhead; hardly a whisper 
came from the Ladyshaws. Nellie and the two terriers slept 
across the thresholds, and with a last soft settling the fire itself 
seemed to go to sleep. 

The retriever heard the noise first, and, suddenly alert, 
dropped to the down-charge. The terriers set their heads and 
fore feet low, and growled softly. A man asleep in a shed 
muttered mechanically, ‘* Quiet!” and turned over. From the 
brow at the bottom of the meadows came the sound of voices 
and of a moving company; and then the voices dropped, but the 
moving came nearer. The terriers broke suddenly into a hubbub 
of barking; and Jessie woke, and started and trembled. 

Jerry Holmes, without his boots, came out of the shed with 
a lantern; it showed the furrows of his own face, but not the 
forms that were approaching. They had muffled their lanterns 
about with coats and handkerchiefs, and the shrouding of one 
had been done with a spotted neckerchief that showed dabbled 
with a dusky pattern. Jerry knew no more than that honest 
men do not wander about the country at night, a score in a 
band, with doused lanterns; and he gave a shout of ‘ Up, 
lads!” The terriers barked furiously ; the shout was answered 
by a score of voices; the cloths were twitched off the lanterns ; 
and the press and the seven or eight pressed rushed forward. 
Jerry, for all he was inland, knew what it was, and his hand 
tightened on a mattock that all at once he seemed to find in 
his grasp without being able to tell how he had come by it. 

In the big barn doorway the Skipjack and Willie Ramsey 
appeared. ‘They, too, had caught up what lay nearest to hand— 
Charlie, the crooked iron handle of some machine, and Willie a 
breadth of a split lid with a batten across it full of bent nails. 
There were no doors to the barn, and behind these three other 
faces peered out anxiously. Old Jerry muttered, ‘ Nay, this 
is no good; we're done afore we start’; and he thought of the 
axes that lay under the brushwood in the Ladyshaws. 

«“That’s the Skipjack, him wi’ th’ crook; what did I tell 
ye?” a tall fellow, bound, cried appealingly to a man with a 
hooked nose and a blue coat with white facings. “And him 
wi’ th’ black hair’s Willie something—he were back of a hazel 
bush wi’ a lass—it’s true what I say.” 

** Close in and seize them,” the lieutenant ordered. ‘* Creep 
along the wall, one or two of you, and the rest rush in.” 

«Ay, that’s th’ road,” Jerry muttered again, bitterly ; ‘ well, 
we'll ha’ one knock——” 

And, indeed, there could be but one end to it; the plight 
was hopeless. The short scuffle barely lasted two minutes. A 
stretcher cracked across Jerry’s shins and he went down; at the 
very first stroke that Willie struck, his batten nailed itself fast to 
a cudgel, and, having no handle, was wrenched from his hand; 
and the Skipjack’s crank, having a wooden case for the grip, 
twirled uselessly this way and that. They struck with their 
hands, but were overborne and rolled over with their assailants, 
and the sailors leaped over them as they rolled and poured into 
the barn. Half of them had not even their boots on, but 
desperate grunts and scuffles sounded inside the dark sheds. 
Jerry, his arms already secured, was crouched up against a wall, 
his head bowed almost to his injured shins. The Skipjack lay 
near him with the breath knocked out of him; and as Willie 
Ramsey lay flat on his belly with a heavy knee in his back he 
suddenly made a ‘Tss, Nell!” between his teeth, and the 
retriever fastened herself to the officer’s hand. The lieutenant 
gave a cry and an oath with the pain, and then he drew and 
shortened his swerd and ran the retriever through the body. 

Suddenly Willie shouted in a loud voice, ‘* Bide where ye 
are, Jessie!” and at that the informer pressed nearer to the 
lieutenant. 

«Ay, they ha’ some women wi’ ’em, four of ’em, but I 
don’t know where they are a 
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“Curse ’em,” snarled the officer, wringing the dark blood 
from his hand; ‘* where there’s women there’s men. Rout ’em 
out.” 

A dozen men were already at the door of the laithe. 
Suddenly they fell back, and the informer, raising himself on his 
toes, cried, “‘ Ay, her wi’ red hair; wasn’t it true what I told ye, 
captam? ..." 

Her arms were white and bare to the short shift that showed 
at her shoulders, and her brown hands fumbled at her waist. 
Her hair lay in a heavy mass half down her back, and her boots 
were thrust on unlaced. Her mouth was open, and her eyes 
shifted rapidly, seeking Willie. She saw him, and made a little 
shuffling run, her boots slipping; and a sailor barred her way 
and glanced at the officer for orders. 

The lieutenant advanced and peered into her face. 

“Wife? . . . Ab, sweetheart!” His eyes rested on 
the gold locket at her naked bosom. He put out his hand to 
touch it, and Willie cried in a low, husky voice, ‘‘ Man, loose my 
hands . . . gi’e me my billet o’ wood and tak’ your sword 
- « . Or wi’ my naked hands--—’” 

Jessie dropped to her knees and seized the officer’s hand. 
He drew it away with a sharp exclamation. 

“Qh, ’tis blood!” she cried. ‘ Nay, I didn’t mean to hurt 
thee, sir, but dinna tak’ him! Let me bind thy hand, i’ pity 
and friendliness, and dinna tak’ him! A handkercher and some 
watter—see, let me cleanse it and heal it wi’ herbs and draw th’ 
foulness out wi’ my mouth. But poor wood-folk we are, fro’ th’ 
inland parts, and harm none, but pill th’ trees i’ springtime, ask 
th’ bailiff else. He’s my lad, and ’ll wed me this back- 
end, and ‘Il ha’ th’ farm when his father’s ta’en—nay, I sorrow 
to see thee bleed so!—and thou’s ha’ my prayers every 
night. dé 

His blood had dripped to her own naked arms, and then, all 
at once, she saw the dead retriever. Her mouth went round as 
an O with horror. Still kneeling, she sank back till she had to 
put one hand behind her for support; and she breathed softly, 
**Oh—Nellie!” The next moment she was up on her feet, 
quivering and ugly with passion. 

‘“Ay!” she cried in a high voice, “Ay! Th’ dog too? 
Let’s see thee, Nell.—Ay, right through; th’ dog, too! They 
tak’ their swords to dogs, gentlemen does; cccked hats and lace 
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on ’em, they kill dogs. Tak’ her and wash her, Maggie, for me 
to bury: and ye ken herbs. Did I touch you man’s hand that 
kills dogs? Ye ken herbs: tell me o’ one that keeps wounds 
oppen, and lets ’em drain, and sets a venom i’ ’emso they shriek 
at th’ sight o’ watter, dog-killers, and slaver at their cruel mouths 
through their teeth that’s locked i’ torment--—”’ 

“Oh, come away, Jessie!”? Maggie implored, seizing her 
arms. 

“A sword! Ay, a sword to a dog, but a man wi’ his bare 
hands is bound fast wi’ cords——”’ 

‘Do you know who you're wreaking this on?” said the 
lieutenant, in a smothered voice; ‘not on me, my lass!——” His 
voice changed, and he cried abruptly, ‘‘Come, stir; do we need 
a whole night for a bare dozen capstan-pushers? Fall in! 
Gag that whining pickpocket! Form ’em up, coxswain! 
Ready?” 

““Ye’d best tak’ th’ dog’s tongue,” Jessie cried, ‘chance 
another gentleman boasts he’s killed him. Lend me thy sword 
while I cut it out!” 

“By God, your own ought to be cut out, you red witch! 
Faugh! Up, men!” 

“Ay, forward; I’m walking Portsannet way mysel’; I’ve a 
dead dog to show folk; me and Nellie’s for Portsannet! Come, 
poor lass.” 

She took the dead retriever up in her arms. The women 
strove to restrain her, but she answered them in a hard voice; 
and the hook-nosed lieutenant, grinding his teeth as she railed, 
was yet unable to keep his eyes from her throat and shoulders. 
She saw it, and laughed shrilly, and made a display of the bare 
arms that held the dog for him. He swore a filthy oath under 
his breath; fat Maggie and Jerry’s wife and daughter wept; the 
men’s faces were hard set; and the two terriers leaped and 
barked about the lieutenant as Jessie clucked them on with 
her tongue and asked him where his sword was. They set 
forward down the meadows; a dim ring of orange showed 
where the moon swam behind the clouds; and as they left 
the meadows and began the descent to the valley the cox- 
swain stepped back to Jessie, who was heaping taunt on 
taunt, and said, “ Let it alone—ye’re but making it worse for 
Oey sw OLIVER, ONIONS. 

(To be continued.) 


ON POT ATO-GROWING IN FERSEY. 


IIE Island of Jersey is very fertile. Even in the most 
exposed situations, and where the soil is superficial, 
vegetation is luxuriant. In contrast to the sister 
Island of Guernsey, its surface declines from north 
to south, the northern coast being fringed with pre- 

cipitous cliffs, while the southern is in several places nearly on a 
level with the sea. The soil is light, especially on the coast, 
easy to work, and remarkably good for early potato culture. 
Where the ground is prepared with the spade, the digging 
commences in December and goes right on through January, 
some farmers preferring the latter, and others the former month. 
Where the plough 
is used, the first 
three weeks of 
February are 
usually chosen. On 
the coast, in the 
valleys, and in all 
cases where the 
surface is not 
level, the ground 
has to be tilled 
by hand; the 
earth in these 
slopes is in some 
cases but a few 
inches deep, and 
in others the plots 
of ground are so 
small, awkward 
in shape, and 
steep, that it 
would be impos- 
sible to use the 
plough. The 
ground is dug in 
all cases as if 
ploughed, 7@.e., 
some 4in. of the 
surface, with what- 
ever manure may 
already have been 
spread thereon, is 


skimmed, placed — Copyright. A FORWARD SLOPE UNDER THE CLIFFS. 





at the bottom of the trench, and then covered, where practicable, 
with some 8in. of the under part. 

The Jersey farmer, especially when he is also the proprietor, 
manures heavily. In the early land, which is along the coast, 
he uses seaweed, which, in rough weather, is washed up by the 
sea in enormous quantities, particularly on the south and west 
coasts. In the summer months poor people living near the 
sea gather this seaweed, dry it, and put it in stacks of, say, 
fifteen one-horse cart-loads. For this there is always a ready 
sale, as, when dried quickly, without having had any rain 
during the drying process, it is almost equal to weed used 
in a wet state, 
and very much 
more economical 
to cart, one load 
of dry being 
about equal to 
eight wet. Where 
the second crop 
is gathered early 
in the autumn, 
as when barley 
is grown after 
potatoes, the 
farmer will begin 
to cover his 
land with wet 
seaweed as early 
as the middle of 
September; as 
much as one ton 
to two “‘perche”’— 
one perche equals 
twenty-two square 
feet —is applied 
but as the seaso: 
advances less i: 
needed, as the 
seaweed i: 
stronger anc 
heavier, and, i 
spread on the lanc 
late, it has less 
“COUNTRY LIFE.” — time to decompose 
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betore being ploughed in. Dry seaweed is not used before 
November, and often as late as December, as it takes less time 
to decompose. In all cases it is left exposed to the air for some 
time before being ploughed in. The seaweed referred to is the 
broad-leaved species. A seaweed of a grassy nature is gathered in 
the bays which have a sandy bottom, fairly free from rocks; the 
quality is inferior to the broad leaf, and it is seldom applied to 
the land as gathered. The rule is to heap it up either with or 
without freshly-made stable manure; when the two have been 
thus heaped in intermediate layers for a month or two, the result- 
ing compost is considered to be an excellent fertiliser, especially 
for land which is of a firm nature and with a tendency to cake, as 
it keeps the ground open. 

Stable manure alone is also applied to land which has been 
prepared for potato culture, but is seldom or ever used for 
other crops; between eight to ten tons to the vergée is the usual 
allowance; 2} vergée = one acre. In all cases, whether stable 
manure or seaweed has been employed, from 5cwt. to gcwt. to 
the vergée of artificial manure, commonly called guano, is added. 
The analysis of our best guano is: 


8 per cent. ammonia, supplied by means of sulphate of ammonia. 


20 to 22 per cent. soluble phosphate Superphosphates. 
sr to § - insoluble — ,, sate seit oe 
ato, 6 4, potash Sulphate or muriate of potash. 


As it is impossible 
forthesmall farmer 
living along the 
coast to make 
much stable 
manure on_ his 
farm, as very few 
horned cattle can 
be kept in these 
districts, he de- 
pends almost en- 
tirely on seaweed. 
In cases where he 
sannot or will not 
use either  sea- 
weed or stable 
nanure he substi- 
tutes for these 
some species of 
bone, kainit, or 
basic slag, with 
the usual dressing 
of guano. 

For early cul- 
ture the seed crop 
is dug out as soon 
after midsummer y im 
as possible, and _ 
is not left to ripen Copyright. AN EARLY CRO 


rs 


PLOUGHING. 
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thoroughly, asit has been proved that although the plant from seed, 
which may have somewhat shrivelled, is not so hardy as that grown 
from riper tubers, yet the crop from these former will be the earlier ; 
and as earliness is of the greatest import, a few days’ difference 
in digging making sometimes a marked variation in the pr ce, 
the grower prefers to run the risk of digging a light crop and 
getting remunerative prices rather than to dig later and get a 
better crop but a low price. It is seldom that the latter result 
compares favourably with the former. The seed is at once 
placed in shallow trays, measuring 2ft. by rft.; these are made in 
such a way that when placed one over the other sufficient room 
is left for the sprout to grow and for a free circulation of air 
between them. These trays are piled up in open sheds or against 
a north wall outside, in which latter case some protection is 
placed on the top layer to prevent the wet getting at them. Any 
diseased tubers are easily detected and picked out a few weeks 
after digging; they are left thus tili the time comes for standing 
them up, which takes place, for early parts, some time in 
October, for late land in November. Any sprouts that may have 
grown are now rubbed off; the potatoes (in their boxes) are then 
stored in some building which is frost-proof, and are given as 
much air and light as possible, so as to prevent their throwing 
out long, delicate sprouts. A careful farmer will make three 
sizes of seed, by so doing the arrangement in the trays is much 
more even than if 
all sizes were left 
together; in fact, 


AP it isthe only means 
Breet of obtaining good 
DAS of obtaining good 
a oad : results. 


The farmer 
who has only early 
land does not keep 
seed of his own 
growing, but sells 
the whole of his 
produce at remu- 
nerative prices, 
and buys from a 
farmer who has 
late land; in this 
way. the seed is 
continually chang- 
ing district and 
soil, which tends 
to bring fresh 
vigour to the 
plant, and ac- 
counts, no doubt, 
for the good re- 
sultsobtained from 
the potato called 
“COUNTRY LIFE." the Royal Jersey 
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Fluke, which has 
been grown in the 
island for a quarter 
of a century with- 
out much failing 
off. Large quan- 
tities of seed are 
imported from 
England. The first 
year’s produce 
from this is, as a 
rule, kept for seed 
as the crop is later 
than from our 
own. The result 
from the second 
and third years’ 
growing is very 
good. It is well 
that there are 
extensive out- 
houses on_ the 
farms, as the 
number of potato 
trays needed on 
some of them 
runs from 3,000 to 
5,000. The Royal Copyright. 
Jersey Fluke, 

which is almost universally grown in the early districts, is, as to 
seed, the most expensive potato to grow, its peculiarity being 
that the tubers grow together with the stalk in a very small 
space and close to the surface; the stalk is exceptionally dwarf, 
and generally, when it is not damaged by frost, on one stem. 
Up to now no new variety has come near to it, either as to 
earliness, crop, or appearance. The early produce never being 
left to mature properly, the crop is not heavy unless planted 
thick. The distance between the rows is from r4in. to 161n., 
and in the row gin. It is hardly credible, but at this distance 
(15in.) the quantity needed to plant one acre is at least 2} tons, 
or, taking the average weight of potatoes in each tray at 15lb., 
300 trays. 

Some years ago the guano was sown in the open furrow made 
for planting the potato; now, however, it is almost universally 
sown on the surface as short a time before planting as possible, 
when it is either raked or harrowed in. In the early slopes, and 
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in many of the 
fields, the prepara- 
tion of the furrow 
is done with the 
spade, the planter 
following with his 
box of seed, and 
placing each 
potato erect in the 
trench at the dis- 
tance required. 
The plough is also 
much used in the 
fields, the work 
being done quicker 
than with the spade 
when sufficient 
planters are en- 
gaged. From rin. 
to 2in. of earth is 
placed on the 
potato. The time 
of plantingextends 
from the last week 
of January to the 
second week of 
March, according 
“COUNTRY LIFE.” to the _ district. 
Weeding takes 

place when the potatoes show well above ground, more generally 
with a tool called a potato hook, which was originally made by 
bending a digging-fork into the form of a rake. The ground is 
thoroughiy opened and moved between the rows to a depth of 
about 6in. This operation is also commonly performed with a 
small scarifier drawn by men or a horse, in which case it is 
followed by the flat hoe, to cut weeds which have been passed 
by. The earthing is done with the ridge boe, a man or boy 
drawing, and one holding. . 
Digging is all done with the fork, and, except in the very 
early and small pieces, paid for by piecework.’ Some 5,000 
labourers come over from Brittany each season, many of whom 
are engaged beforehand, having been written to by the farmer ; 
these people find their own food, but sleep on the farm. They 
are hard workers, some starting as early as 3. am. and keeping 
at it all day ull 8 p.m. When the farm hands are limited, the 
diggers give a price for digging, lifting, and putting in barrels, 
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sorted and ready for market. Each farmer has a van, a handy 
conveyance which can take twenty barrels (some more) of 16olb. 
net weight each; when loaded, he drives to a central market at 
the capital town of St. Helier, a ready-money market. Each load 
passes over the public weighbridge to be weighed, and is sold 
there and then to a local merchant, or to one of the English ones 
who come over for the season. Most of the buying is on com- 
mission for salesmen or for shopkeepers in provincial towns. 
The merchants have their own stores and their own empties ; the 
farmer, after having weighed, drives to the store, empties his load 
in the merchant’s baskets, and weighs again on the same public 
bridge so as to get the net weight. There is no dearth of 
steamers plying to most of the principal seaport towns of 
England during the season, which lasts from eight to ten weeks. 
The export direct by the farmer to the English market is not 
satisfactory, aud is getting more and more limited, for although 
the merchants who buy locally sometimes corner the market 
when the supply exceeds the demand, as it often does, yet, on the 
whole, it is a wonderful market when one considers that on some 
days 1,500 loads pass over the public weighbridge, that every 
load is sold right out, and that the amount it has realised is paid 
in cash into the hands of the producer. 

The bulk of the potato crop is out by midsummer, and the 
ground is ready for a second crop. It is not possible to grow 
either wheat or oats in some of the early districts, and where it 
would be possible the ground is too valuable to grow cereals as 
an only crop. Barley is sown as a substitute; the straw is 
naturally softer, and the grain has not the weight of the first 
crop; but when the autumn is fine, and the crop is harvested 
under good conditions, very fair results are obtained, as it gives 
a good amount of straw and grain. It is sown betore digging 
the potato crop; the potato-stalks are spread on the surface, the 
barley comes through, and is showing above ground in less 
than a week. In the districts where barley is more generally 
sown, the potato crop is often out by May 15th, and the grain 
crop reaped by the end of August. It is seldom that roots of 
any description are grown as a first crop. Parsnips, carrots, 
mangolds, swedes are grown after potatoes with astonishing 
results, the quality of each being remarkably good. The farmer 
has always a good supply of roots for his cattle during the 
autumn, winter, and early spring, all these grown as a catch 
crop after potatoes. The number of horned caitle kept on the 
inland farms is very great, being at least three times more than 
what is kept on an English farm of the same size. Tomatoes 
are also successfully grown in dry seasons, very heavy crops 
being gathered. 

APPROXIMATE Cost. 

One vergée of potatoes is estimated to cost the grower from 

£18 to £20, viz. : 
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Rent Ra aes ee 4. <Os 70 
Manure, seaweed, or stable manure 3 10: 0 
Manure, artificial ... Se Bae ve 2 8.0 
Preparing land for ploughing or digging ... 0 10 oO 
Ploughing or digging Io oO 
Seed 5 oO 0 
Standing up seed Oo: <3) 50 
Planting ... St o 7 © 
Weeding and earthing Oo 7 3 
Digging, lifting, sorting, etc. “ike Wc I 10 Oo 
Taking to market ... Ala as ra O- 15. 10 
419 10 O 
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IN THE GARDEN. 


WIxpow AND Room FLoweErs. 

UCH enjoyment may be derived from growing plants in windows 
and in rooms, ard where there is no garden this is the only way 
to give a little sunshine to the home. The plants that may 
be grown entirely in a rooin are few in number, but where there 
is a greenhouse, or even a conservatory, attached to the house, 
a greater variety may be obtained. As a rule, the potting of 

the plants, when this is required, must be done by the local nurseryman; but 
‘tis in properly attending to the wants of the plants that success is achieved. 
Watering always seems to be a stumbling-block to the amateur gardener. 
The soil is either too wet or too dry. The best way to ascertain whether a 
plant requires water or not is to tap the pot. If the sound given out is clear, 
water is required, if not, it is better to give no water at all. When 
water is given, let it be with no niggardly hand. Give plenty of water, so 
hat the lowest roo‘s feel the benefit of it, and always avoid draughts. When 
‘he room windows are open, place the plants in a position in which they are 
s far as possible away from cold currents of air, The plants that will 
ucceed in a room without the help of a greerhouse are few in number. Of 
‘oliage plants the first is the Parlour Palm, Aspidistra lurida, It will even 


increase if taken reasonable care of, the chief points being to give water when 


noisture is required, and to sponge the leaves carefully, a necessary operation 
n the neighbourhood of large towns. Soot and dirt clog the pores, so to 
speak, of the leaves, and ill-health is the inevitable result. Certain Ferns 


are quite a success in a room, and the selection should be Pteris cretica, 
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P. c. albo-lineata, Onychium japonicum, Cyrtomium falcatum, and Asplenium 
bulbiferum, and delightful basket plants are the beautiful blue Campanula 
isophylla, its white variety called alba, the Creeping Jenny, and Harrison’s 
Musk. Hyacinths may be grown in glasses. Another very pretty flower to 
grow is the Chinese Sacred Lily, or Good Luck Lily. The Sacred Lily may 
be grown in a bowl filled about half fuil of small stones, the bulb placed 
firmly in the centre, and the stones heaped around it until about three- 
quarters of the foundation is covered. Then fill up with water, and as this 
evaporates more must be added. The India-rubber Plant is generally a 
success in a room if the leaves are carefully sponged, but the sponging must 
be done in such a way that the margins of the leaves are not bruised. 


SHRUBS AND FLOWERS FOR WINDOW-BOXES. 

A few simple rules to follow in the manage.went of these are as follows: 
The box should be raised about half an inch from the ledge, to allow the 
superfluous water to escape. Make holes in the bottom of the box, and put 
in a layer of crocks (broken pieces of pots), then some rough fibrous stuff, 
such as is obtained from the first spit of turf, and then fill up with good soil, 
such as one would put Geraniums in—siy, three parts of loam, one part of 
leaf-mould, and a dash of silver sand, to keep the soil from becoming stiff 
and hard for the roots, Plant firmly, and for the summer the Pelargonium 
called Mme. Crousse is as pretty as any; the shoots will fall down over the 
front of the box, and show the pure rose flowers to perfection. A selection 
may be made from Geraniums, Heliotrope, white Marguerite, Calceolarias, 
Petunias, and Tuberous Begonias ; and in winter, little plants of Euonymus 
japonicus or Skimmia look well. A charming use to put the box to is for 
bulbs, especially the beautiful litle early-flowering Irises I. reticulata (the 
Netted Iris), I. bakeriana, and I. Danfordiz, a yellow kind. Then there are 
Daffodils, Crocuses, Hlyacinths, and Tulips. After they have flowered they 
can be thrown out, or, in the case of the Irises, left in the box. The writer 
finds a pinch of Clay’s Fertiliser most helpful to the plants in summer. It 
must be used strictly according to the directions, as it is a powerful stimulant, 
and if used to excess does more harm than good. When the weather is very hot, 
examine the soil in the box frequently. If it is very dry, give p'enty of water, 
but all watering must be thorough. Great harm is done by merely moisten- 
ing the surface of the soil. This means that the roots are attracted to the 
top, and then they suffer. 

THE SEASON OF TULIPs, 

The writer regards the season of Tulips as one of the brightest and 
happiest of the year. Daffodils still flutter in the wind, the first of the Roses 
are bursting their buds, and the whole air is filled with the scent of wayside or 
garden flowers. But it is the Tulip that gives the colour, splashes of crimson, 
scarlet, yellow, rose, white, and even black. A black Tulip is a reality, and 
is known as The Suitan, It belongs to the race called Darwin, but we prefer 
the homely name of the May or Cottage Tulip. Dusky as the firm, short 
segments are, they have a weird, strange beauty, wi ich is as fascinating as the 
clear crimson of the greatest of all Tulips, Tulipa gesneriana major, which 
opens its big goblets to the sun and discloses a pool of inky blue at the base. 
A few years ago the May Tulips were seldom seen, but persistent reference to 
them has brought about a revolution; so much so, that one greets the Tulip 
with much the same affection as the Daffodil which precedes it. We believe 
it was in the Royal Gardens, Kew, that the Gesner and other Tulips were first 
planted in large beds, and the effect of their glorious colour we shall ever 
remember. It was a novel sight, this bringing tegether of the finest of the 
Tulips, and the reader can well understan | the sensation it created in the minds 
of those to whom the Tulip, except for the Duc Van Thols, of the early year 
was an unknown flower. The stem will reach a height of over 2ft. in good 
soil, and the colours are strong and pure. Besides the Gesner Tulip, favourite 
varieties are Picotee (white, with a rosy margin to the florets), Macrospeila 
(rose, and very fragrant), Retroflexa (yellow), Fulgens (crimson, with long, 
tapering segments), Glow (crimson), Golden Beauty, or Golden Eagle, as it is 
also call-d, and Vitellina (soft, sulphury yellow). The Parrot Tulips received 
their name from the likeness of the segments to a parrot’s bill, but, strangely 
beautiful and picturesque as their flowers are, our experience is that the bulbs 
cannot be trusted to bloom. We have planted several beds with them, but 
the effect has been spoilt through the many faijures to flower. There is 
another objection: the flowers are too heavy for the stems, and to preserve 
their beauty they must be planted with a surfacing of some mossy subject, to 
prevent the soil splashing up during heavy rains. Saxilraga hypnoides, or 
the Mossy Saxifrage, is as satisfactory as any plant we are acquainted with 
for this purpose. 

RANDOM NOTES. 

A New Carnation.—¥English raisers of Carnations are now awake to the 
fact that the American growers have been having their own way of recent 
years. This is not likely to continue. Several new varieties of great 
beauty have been lately raised, and one of these recently received an 
award of merit from the Royal Horticultural Society. The name of the 
variety is H. Eliiott, and it was shown by Mr. H. Elliott, Hassocks, Sussex ; 
the flowers are cerise pink in colour, and borne on strong stems. 

Lifting the Primvoses and other Spring Flowers.—Spring flowers are 
passing away, and those in beds must be removed to make room for the 
summer exotics. Primrose, Arabis, Aubrietia, Auricula, Polyanthus, Daisy, 
Alyssum, and, of course, bulbs, constitute the principal families used in the 
adornment of the garde in the early months of the year, anJ the replanting 
must be done with great care. Where money is lavishly spent upon the 
garden, the loss of the spring-flowering plants is of little consequence ;_ but the 
general rule is that every bitisofservice. Lift the plants, therefore, with plenty 
of soil to the roots, and, if needful, divide them for an increase of stock. 
Replant them in some well-prepared piece of ground, in half shade, as freedom 
from the full sun is desirable, especially in the case of the shade-loving 
Primrose and Polyanthus. During the summer pay frequent visits to this 
little reserve garden, and give water to the plants when this is necessary. 
When autumn frosts destroy the exotics, it will be again the turn of the plants 
mentioned to occupy the beds, and wien they have received judicious attention 
during summer, the growth will be strong, and in the proper sesson smothered 
with flcwers. 
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I{E public gardens of any great town are hardly ever 
interesting; they have an official look; miles of well- 
raked gravel paths are enough to damp the most lively 
imagination. Yet the Boboli was always a Court 
garden, and all the red tape cannot blot out a stately 

and interesting past. 

The garden is laid out on a steep hill at the back of that 
palace that Luca Pitti sold to Eleanora de Medici, the widow of 
Cosimo I., in 154g. Lleanora was an excellent, good woman, but 
she was never popular with the Florentines, who described her as 
of an insopportabile gravita. Tribclo laid out the garden for her, 
together with Buontalenti, and Bartolomeo Ammanti helped to 
ornament and erect many of the buildings. Near the entrance 
is a grotto, painted with birds and flowers, and adorned with 
coloured stucco figures, once gay enough, but now rather forlorn 
and tawdry. Set into its trumpery work, incongruous and 
particularly out of keeping, are four half-finished statues by 
Michael Angelo, intended for the monument of Julius II., the 
work for which is described as a tragedy by Condivi, the 
biographer of the great Florentine. The statues were intended 
for captives, and imprisoned for ever, as they are, in the marble, 
half-struggling to light, they have a double significance. In the 
inner chamber is a Venus by Gian Bologna, the principal figure 
of a fountain. The main road mounts up the hill to the back 
of the palace, which, detached and spacious as is its fagade, 
is at the back sunk in a deep trench-like cutting, which has 
necessitated the architects inventing all sorts of expedients for 
filling up and bridging over. A sort of raised gallery, with a 
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very fine and elaborate fountain, fills the main vacuum, towards 
which the first floor of the palace looks straight out across a 
paved court. The great open slope immediately at the back of 
the palace is given up to a really magnificent amphitheatre, one 
of those mises-en-scénes which bring home to us what regal ideas 
of entertainment they had in the Renaissance. It is really large, 
yet amusing as a faint copy of the great classic models from 
which the idea was taken. It has six tiers of seats in a huge 
semi-circle of stone, which is separated from the arena by a stone 
balustrade with fluted pillars, tasteful, even severe, and, like the 
little niches which ornament the amphitheatre at intervals, 
and which are filled alternately by a vase and a statue, far 
removed from the florid and flippant style of the baroque, which 
was just coming into vogue. 

The view from the right-hand corner of the amphitheatre is 
famous; but let Shelley speak of it, for it is not altered at all 
since he saw it: ‘ You see below, Florence, a smokeless city, its 
domes and spires occupying the vale; and beyond, to the right, 
the Apennines, whose base extends even to the walls. The 
green valleys of these mountains. which gently unfold themselves 
upon the plain, and the intervening hills covered with vineyards 
and olive orchards, are occupied by the villas, which are, as it 
were, another city, a Babylon of palaces and gardens. In the 
midst of the picture rolls the Arno, through woods and bounded 
by the aérial snow and summits of tne Lucchese Apennines. On 
the left, a magnificent buttress of lofty, craggy hills juts out in 
many shapes over a lovely vale, and approaches the walls of the 
city. Cascine and ville occupy the pinnacles and abutments of 
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Copyright. SHELLEY’S VIEW. 
those hills, over which is seen at intervals the ethereal mountain 
line, heavy with snow. The vale below is covered with cypress 
groups, whose obeliskine forms of intense green pierce the grey 
shadow of the hill that overhangs them. The cypresses, too, of 
this garden form a magnificent foreground of accumulated verdure; 
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pyramids of dark leaves and shining cones rising out of the mass, 
beneath which are cut, like caverns, recesses which conduct into 
walks. The cathedral, with its marble campanile, and the domes 
and spires of Florence, are at our feet.’’ 


From hardly any other place does one get such a view of 
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the marble bell-tower and Brunelleschi’s wonderful brown dome. 
They seem to stand out above all the surrounding houses, relieved 
against the sky, and flanked by the graceful tower of the 
Palazzo Vecchio, * noblest symbol of civic liberty in the world,” 
which sends the deep note of its bell across the summer 
air. 3ehind the amphitheatre the ground climbs straight 
up to a plateau, laid out in a sheet of water in a stone 
setting, in the midst of which a green bronze Neptune 
moulded by Gian Bologna poises his trident above four 
crouching mermen. Against the ilexes behind stands a statue 
of Abundance, a woman with a fair, expressionless face, believed 
to be a portrait of Joanna of Austria, wife of Francesco I. The 
statue was executed by Gian Bologna and Tocca, and erected in 
1636, to commemorate the fact that during the general distress 
in Italy from wars, Tuscany alone, under the ‘ benevolent 
prince,” Ferdinand II., revelled in plenty. This part of the 
garden, like so many old Italian pleasure grounds, is a good deal 
spoilt by the planting of deciduous trees, dotted about in a 
manner quite alien to the conception of the whole. There ought 
to be a law prohibiting the planting of copper beeches, pampas 
grass, and other ornamental foliage which looks so out of keeping 
with the close-cut, sober green of bay and ilex and the beauty of 
time-worn stone and marble. On the plateau at the top the 
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flower garden, or giardino segreto, is laid out. In Italian gardens 
this is generally near the palace, unless, as in the present 
instance, it has a good-sized casino attached, in which the 
guests could spend the day, lie down and rest during the 
hot hours, and dine if they pleased. The casino, with its 
gently curving cream walls, is now given up as a _ store- 
house for lemon trees, and the garden itself is not very gay. 
It is formally laid out, in the usual way, with a fountain 
in the middle, round the base of which climb three green bronze 
monkeys. Its interest lies chiefly in its position. It is situated 
on the remains of one of those bastions which Michael Angelo 
constructed in 1529 when he was engineer of the Republic, and 
which he helped to defend during an eleven months’ siege. The 
great brown walls, with one remaining tower, look almost 
impregnable, and are in curious contrast to the frivolous little 
garden planted on them when a hundred years had passed. Here 
we look over the ridge in the opposite direction to all the rest of 
the grounds, and very lovely the view is, the Apennines from this 
point taking an exquisite intense blue, like lapis-lazuli, and 
groups of dark cypresses standing out against the silver foam of 
the olive gardens. 

At the entrance to the garden is a belvedere, from which we 
overlook the town. There are few open spaces in these gardens ; 
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the whole consists of a sort of bocage of ilexes, overarching in 
dense shade, with their rich black trunks and branches looking 
almost uncanny in the gloom, or clipped into long green walls in 
which niches are cut for seats and marble statues. 

A very imposing avenue of tall cypresses leads away from 
the flower-garden to the south-west down a steep hill; outside 
it, on either hand, runs a pleached alley of ilexes; and halfway 
down, where it is broken by groups of statuary, a very wide 
alley branches off to right and left, each ending at a fountain. 
The effect of this avenue, with its dark sentinels against the blue 
sky, and the glimmering forms of god and goddess, is very vrand, 
and must have been much more harmonious before the broad 
pathway was vulgarised by gravel. Formerly, of course, it had 
only a dark, moss-grown road, set across, every yard or so, by a 
low, transverse bar of grooved grey stone, like one or two which 
still remain. 

The path sweeps down, and we come to another enclosure, 
a break as striking as, and quite different from, any we have yet 


seen, illustrating the clever way in which the garden artists of 


the Renaissance understood how to space out their ground and 
how to lead up to surprises. The avenue is so stately that it 
was felt to be necessary that it should have some adequate goal. 
This is afforded by a giardino del lago, a miniature lake set in 
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close-cut walls like all the rest, and having a fantastically shaped 
island, an dsolotte, which is reached by bridges and boats. It is 
all balustraded about and set with pots of lemon trees, and over 
the whole towers one of Gian Bologna’s fountains high in the 
air, with shallow basin, upon which stands a figure of Oceanus. 
A stone pathway with seats at intervals encircles the toy lake. 
It is a fitting setting for the society of a Court, a place to 
assemble on a summer evening; these close-paved paths seem 
made for the tap-tap of high-heeled satin slippers, and little 
voyages could be made round the tiny lake without danger oi 
splashing delicate brocades or ruffling powdered curls. Publicity 
has well-nigh obliterated the charm of the Court garden, but a 
little of it may still be recalled. The little meadow beyond was 
once called l’Ucellaja, and snares were set here for catching 
small birds. It is now used by the King and his officers as ¢ 
jumping-ground for horses, and is laid out in all the intricacies 
of in and out, fences with a drop, a double, a bullfinch, which n: 
doubt the Italian officers, who are splendid riders, negotiate 
very easily in spite of their formidable appearance. 

Ghosts are not common in Italy, but this old pleasure 
ground is credited with one. Boboli was the name of the owne 
who cultivated the land and sold it to the Medici. After he hac 
parted with it he pined for it, and so great was his love anc 
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Copyright. GREAT AVENUE 
Jonging that he could not eat or sleep or banish it from his mind. 
He was always talking of it, and his refrain was, ‘ You will see, 
aiter death I will come to it again.” Soon after his death it 
began to be said that the figure of an old man was often seen on 
moonlight nights, working in the garden. We are assured that 
to this day it is often beheld, and that the tap of his spade can 
be heard. 


ROYAL OAK DAY. 


“*Twenty-ninth of May, 
Royal Oak Day.” 

N the present rapid decay of old popular customs, it may 
interest readers of this paper to see the accompanying fac- 
similes of Boscobel House as it was when Charles II. took 
refuge in the adjoining historic oak tree on May 2gth, 1651, 
after the disastrous battle of Worcester; and also as it 

was in 1800. Flying from the battle-field, the King turned to 
this lonely farmhouse on the Staffordshire border, where lived 
one Richard Penderell. With the loyalty of the time, Penderell 
risked the death sentence then in force : . 


for concealment of the King’s person, — ! ap Re 
and, with the help of his four brothers, er ron oo 
“equally honourable with — himsell,” iy a ES 
dressed Charles in farmer’s clothes, and ane 5S Apestty 


taking him to a neighbouring wood, put 
a bill into his hand, and proceeded to 
the business of cutting faggots. Tor 
some nights the King lay upon straw in 
Boscobel House, until, judging it no 
longer safe to stay there, he and Colone! 
Carlos, his companion, climbed, by 
means of tke henroost ladder, into the 
branches of an oak tree in the wood, the 
family reaching them victuals with the 
nut-hook. The oak stood a bow-shot 
from the farm house. The rare print 
here reproduced indicates a_ timbered 
house of some size and dignity, set ina 
formal old Dutch garden, witha yet more 
formal summer-house. A writer of 1724 
describes the Royal Oak as standing in 
his time, enclosed by a brick wall, but 
almost cut away in the middle by the 


vandalism of curious travellers. Close A RARE PRINT. 
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by its side grew a young thriving plant from one of its acorns. 
A Latin inscription in marble over the door of the enclosure 
began, ‘‘ Felicissimam arborem quam in asylum _ potentissime 
Regis Caroli II.” After the Restoration the King, revisiting 
the place, carried some of the acorns, and ‘set them in St. 
James’ Park or Garden, and used to water them himseif.” It 
would be interesting to know whether any record has been kept 
of these oaks of Royal planting. 

The commemoration of ‘* Royal Oak Day” must be still 
fresh in the memories of many of us. Formerly, we are 
told, it was customary, especially in the North of England, 
‘¢for the common people to wear in their hats the leaves of the 
oak, which are sometimes covered for the occasion with leat- 
gold.” The monument of the loyal owner of Boscobel Farm, 
Richard Penderell, in the churchyard of St. Giles’s-in-the- 
Fields, London, used also to be decorated on May 2gth 
with oak branches, as was the statue of Charles I. at Charing 
Cross. 

A seventeenth century writer tells us how he remembers 
that the boys at Newcastle-upon-Tyne had “ formerly a taunting 
rhyme on this occasion with which they used to insult such 
persons as they met on this day who had 
not oak leaves in their hats: 

— iS 6 | ‘ Royal Cak, 
incre sien The Whigs to provoke.’ 
There was a retort courteous by others, 
who contemptuously wore plane tree 
leaves, which is of the same homely 
sort of stuff: 

‘Plane tree leaves; 

The Church-folk are thieves.’ ” 
In the reign of George I. it was appa 
rently an offence against the Arm 
Regulations then in vogue for soldie1 
to observe the custom, for *‘ two soldiei 
were whipped almost to death, an 
turned out of the service, for weartii 
boughs in their hats on the 29th May 
1770: 

A quaint old Devonshire custor 
would seem, to the eye of the folklorist < 
least, to have incorporated other sprin 
customs, well known throughout Europ: 
with the keeping of the English Loyali: 
anniversary. At Tiverton, on May 2gth 
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it was customary for a number of young men, dressed in the style 
of the seventeenth century, and armed with swords, to parade 
the streets and gather contributions. At the head of the pro- 
cession walked a man called Oliver, dressed in black, his face 
and hands smeared with soot and grease, and bound by a cord 
held by one of the men to prevent his running too far. After 
these came another group, each man bearing a large branch of 
oak, four others carrying a kind of throne made of oaken 
boughs, on which a child was seated, bringing up the rear. 
Oliver was teased by the boys, and pursued them. In the 
evening the whole party had a feast, the expenses of which were 
defrayed by the collection made in the morning. 

3oscobel House, like the observance of its Royal Oak Day, 
would appear, from the engrav- 
ing of 1800, to have lost much 
in dignity, the timbered manor 
house of the ancient print being 
then no more than a_ rough- 
looking farm. We fear that few 
oak leaves will be worn on th:2 
present anniversary unless the 
Jacobite League have looked to 
the matter. GoMaG. 


A SURVIVAL. 


AXTON, or Lexington, with 
Moorhouse is a parish 
of some four thousand 
acres on the Keupar 
Marls, or ‘* Clays,” as 

they are locally called, of Notting- 
hamshire, and possesses some 
features of interest which are 
now almost peculiar to it, though 
once almost universal. For here is still in existence a survival of 
the old open field system in active working order. This, of 
course, has been modified during the lapse of ages, and although 
almost the whole ownership belongs to one person, and the 
tenants are tenants in the modern sense of the word, and not 
owners, there is a large area of unenclosed land under the 
plough. A glance at the Ordnance Map shows a parish roughly 
resembling Africa in outline, but with the eastern and western 
extremities somewhat lengthened. Near the middle of the 
northern end lies a T-shaped village, the cross-piece on the edge 
of higher ground than the long stroke of the T, which slopes 
down into a sort of amphitheatre surrounded by somewhat 
elevated table-lands. At the junction of the arms of the T is 
what is called the Cross Hill, and on the higher ground to the 
west stands the church, appropriately dedicated to St. Michael. 
The higher, east to west, part of the village is called Up Street, 
and the lower part Down Street. In these streets, though a 
good deal modified, it is easy to trace the ancient toftsteads—a 
cottage, with a long, narrow strip of grourd running at right 
angles to the street, with the cottages, in the case of the smaller 
of these, endways on to the road, with their barns and sheds at 
the back, having just room for a gate between the house and the 
next, giving access to the street. At each end of the streets 
there is (or very recently was) a gate, or bar, as it is called in 
one case, which gave access to the open fields lying immediately 
outside the village enclosures and surrounding the whole village. 
Across the open fields the roads lead without hedges to the far 
side of the open field, where there are again gates across the 
road. Beyond these lie the *‘ Lords” woods and “ wastes,”’ now 
all fenced in save one large piece on the west, which is calied 
The Common. When the road reaches the boundaries of the 
parish, there is again a gate. 

There are three of these great arable fields, cropped in a 
three years’ rotation, fallow, wheat, spring corn. Each tenant 
has his arable land scattered in various places. Some have ten 
or twenty acres in a field in seven or eight different places. The 
cwners of common rights, which are attached to buildings, 
originally tofts (but many, of course, of which are now absorbed 
into modern farmsteads), with the accompanying “ gait,” or right 
cf running so many sheep, turn their sheep to graze on the 
{illow field of the year, where they manage to pick up a living 
cn rigways, balks, and ‘“siks’’—the latter the shallow valleys, 
\-ith a water-course at the bottom, now improved by draining, 
but which were, probably, originally too boggy for the plough. 
the balks have now, I think, all disappeared, save where the 
long years of ploughing have made terraces on the hillsides, the 
s.eep sides of which terraces are locally called balks. These 
cpen fields all communicate with one another by means of gates, 
cr lanes, or through the village. And when all the harvest is 
gathered in the two fields under corn, the foreman of the wheat- 
held causes John Pinder, who now holds the office of ** Pinder,” 
to toll the church bell, and the field is then said to be * broken,” 
i.¢., all the internal gates in the parish are opened, and all 
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tenants can turn their stock out to pick up what they can 
of fallen corn. This the lawyers called ‘common of shack” ; 
though I do not think this name is known here, though fallen 
corn is spoken of as being ‘‘ badly shacken’’ when there have 
been wind and storm at harvest-time, and much corn shelled. 
The grass, which grows on the two fields under crops in the 
summer, is mown, first being sold by auction. 

So though there are plenty of enclosed fields in the parish, and 
several distinct farms which have no open field land (there is 
only one of the latter actually in the village, and it is possible to 
trace that it consists largely of the old demesne lands, or, 
possibly, chantry land), here one may see what is really a 
‘«field,” not an enclosure of a few acres, but a great open space 
of several hundred acres without 
a tree. And to see the wheat- 
field ripening for harvest, or to 
see it being harvested, when 
practically all the able-bodied 
people are busy in it—and only 
those stay at home who have 
to cook and send an unending 
supply of meat and drink into 
the field—is to see a glimpse of 
old English life as it was familiar 
to our fathers for ages past; for 
though the reapers and binders 
are busy, yet a certain proportion 
of odd corners and laid corn are 
still done by scythe in the 
ancient way. Two of these 
great fields actually adjoin one 
another, only separated by 
a very long hedge—the Acre 
Hedge; that is, 1 suppose, the 
Ager, or Field Hedge. ~ The 


IIOUSE, 1800. third field does not actually 


adjoin, but is separated in one 
place by some low-lying land divided into equal grass fields, 
and, as in the case of the toftsteads, when larger than each 
other, generally twice as big. These are, I suppose, either 
ancient common mowing lands or oxgates. In the middle of one 
of the great fields, called Mill Field, is, in a little square enclosure, 
an ancient windmill, entirely of wood, not on a brick tower, but 
with a huge oak beam, with struts and frame, for a pivot, and 
still doing its work, and yielding a wholesome stone-ground 
flour. 

This system of farming has all sorts of inconveniences, and, 
of course, usages; and words are in use which are obsolete or 
misapplied elsewhere. Who, for instance, is familiar with the 
word “‘stinting” now? Where the furlongs of separate tenants 
are end to end, and no headland between the ends, it is obvious 
that when ploughing, if all the land is to be ploughed to the very 
end, each must turn his team on his neighbour’s land. So if one 
man has got his seed in early, he is liable to have his, perhaps, 
slovenly neighbour injuring his just springing seed, or trampling 
it into holes with turning his team on it every time he finishes 
the furrow. And then, though most of the old communal 
services have been improved away, yet some remain of something 
the saine nature. As in the case of the Acre Hedge, an important 
barrier, existing for the benefit of all the community; this is 
parcelled out into certain lengths with stout oak pegs in the 
ground, and holders of certain pieces of land have to keep their 
respective lengths of the hedge in good order. And occasionally, 
too, it happens that some sleepy ploughlad, new to his place, goes 
out to plough his master’s furlong, but when the farmer comes 
later to see how he is getting on, he, perhaps, finds him carefully 
at work on his neighbour’s land. And the same, too, with manur- 
ing. A few years ago we had a tremendous gale of wind when 
the spring corn was cut in the Mill Field, a large table-land 
much exposed, and in the morning the Acre Hedge was piled 
high with peas and lints, etc., blown from all over the field. 
And some there were who made a good harvest that year, it is 
said, without ever taking their carts off the road which runs 
along the Acre Hedge! And the jury, too, must watch with 
careful eye that there be no encroachments on common grass or 
neighbour’s land. The Commination Service surely points at this 
when it says, ‘“‘ Cursed be he that removeth his neighbour’s land- 
mark.” 

These and many other inconveniences make the open field 
system disliked and everywhere abolished. But for the man who 
lives among it, but who himself feels not the cumbrousuness of it, 
it is not without its own charm—nay, almost fascination. There 
is a romance, a flavour of poetry, of archaic modes of thought 
and life extinct elsewhere, but here still flickering; a feeling that 
Wwe are near “them of old time”’; that the separation from our 
fathers is not so absolute and complete as in other places. One 
can realise that they were such men as we are, because our 
thoughts and interests are so nearly identical. We can, perhaps, 
indulge in fancy that in these village communities, with their 
mutual respect for law and order and the rights of property, with 
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their respect for the landowner, but at the same time with their 
own hearty self-respect, we may see the methods which developed 
through the long ages what have been the qualities which have 
made us fit to be a ruling race; though, at the same time, there 
is a feeling of sadness that these old village schools for men have 
done their work, and that the new generations of men come under 
no such discipline. And the church, too—here is history written 
in stone; here lie alike the careful counsellors of kings and the 
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gallant knights of warlike times, until an ancient line ended with 
the gay spendthrift, of Charles II.’s time, whose mother, legend 
says, sadly went a-gleaning with her daughters in the field of 
which her husband nad been lord. And the church, too, has its 
Common Acre, where pinders and millers and all the long line of 
company have gone back again to the field, to rest now in that 
“oud clay” with which they had struggled all their days for their 
living. C. B. CoLiinson. 


LOVE-MAKING. 
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OU must know that the cob, or male swan, being mute, 
is at a disadvantage at the season of love-making 
when compared with other birds. Most of them have 
a gift of music, and serenade the lady of their choice 
until she feels in a coming-on mood and melts into 

union. But the swan has to depend on other means of fascina- 
tion. Since the day when Richard the Lion-hearted introduced 
him into this country, he has been kept chiefly for his beauty, 
although the time is not so far distant when roast swan was not 
despised as food, and a well-cooked cygnet was considered a dainty. 
Those evil days are past and gone, however, and now the life 
of the swan is a particularly happy one. The two before us 
inhabit a beautiful reach of the Upper Thames. During the cold 
days of winter they swam about the river, or waddied on the 
grass, searching for food. At times they even ventured on flight, 
as if they imagined they belonged to the wild fraternity still 
found in Denmark, and swept round the bends of the river 
like heavy drifting clouds. There were several of them in 
those days, and they lived all together in peace and amity until 
one fine day, early 
in April, the balmy 
air and the sun- 
shine seemed to 
infuse into the 
mind of the oldest 
swan of the group 
some of those feel- 
ings which had 
come to him 
annually during 
the last half cen- 
tury. For yousee 
he was a very old 
bird. None of us 
remembers his 
birth. He was 
floating about 
when the present 
writer was born, 
apparently exactly 
the same as he is 
to-day, and to all 
appearances likely 
to go on for many 
a long year to 
come. And always 
about the same Copyright. 
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time of the year heis affected in a similar manner. It is easy to see 
what is the matter, because, not being able to communicate his 
thoughts in song, he begins to go through a number of gyrations 
which are meant to intimate to the lady swan that he is in the 
mind to settle down to a double life for the next few months. He 
bends his always graceful neck until his bill seems almost 
stuck into his breast; he scuds over the water for a few yards 
as though driven not by a pair of webbed feet, but by the 
propeller of a steam-ship. Like the rest of her sex, however, 
this particular pen, which is swan language for lady, showed at 
first no signs of reciprocating the attention of her gallant. 
Indeed, she seemed to think that his intentions were the reverse 
of friendly, for she scudded swiftly out of hisreach. So did the 
other females in the neighbourhood ; but a young male, evidently 
thinking it was undignified to beat a hasty retreat, offered battle, 
and great would have been the disturbance 1f a boy employed in 
the garden had not promptly rowed out in a boat, and, like 
another Neptune, stopped the fray. He went to his chief and 
told him what had occurred, with the result that when the male 
swan looked round 
the next morning 
he beheld himsel! 
in the company of 
no rival, but only 
in that of his lady 
love. However, by 
this time his affec 

tion seemed to have 
cooled, and he wen! 
on hunting for foo 
beside her a 

though the pro 
posal of yesterda 

had never bee 

made. The onl 

reason that we wh > 
watched coul 

assign was_ thi 

after a fine day 1 
sharp frost had s t 
in at night, and t! 2 
next morning wi 
so decidedly wint: y 
as to freeze tie 
idea of love out { 
the swan’s hea 

“country tire” But April ‘5 
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proverbially changeable. The cold snap went past, the sun 
came out again, and the ancient swan at once began to respond 
to its inspiration; and still the lady continued to be as shy and 
cold as though there were more than a Greenland winter in 
her heart. 

Once more she scudded away before the ardent courtier, 
whose addresses on the second occasion were much more 
pointed than they had been previously. In fact, they were so 
much so that the female, deeming her native element 
unsafe, stepped out on to the grass and literally ran away 
from her lover. He on this occasion made no attempt to 
follow, but very majestically swam up and down the 
river in front, showing off his pride and his feathers to the 
utmost advantage. 
At least, it would 
have been to the 
utmost advantage 
if the object of his 
adoration had not 
at the time been so 
industriously em- 
ployed seeking 
wormson thegrass 
that she had no \ \ 
opportunity to j 
steal a single shy 
lovouk at) Blas 
Nobility. Soa day 
and night passed, 
and the courtship 
did not seem to 
have advanced in 
the slightest. Yet 
the wooer became 
more persistent as 
the sunshine in- 
creased and spring 
made itself more 
poignantly felt in 
the air. He now 
became a most 
persistent and 
apparently irritat- 
ing suitor, so 
that the poor 
female dared 
scarcely trust her- 
self to the water, 
because no sooner 
did she appear 
than her admirer 
hoisted full sail in 
chase. She 
would not yield 
to his rudeness, 
and still paid no 
attention to his 
attempts: ax 
winning her 
by the fas- 
cination of his 
appearance and 
the beautiful 
manceuvres that 
he executed in 
the water. It 
may be that 
in her heart 
of hearts she 
thought him a 
very stupid old 
person, and one 
from whom it 
would be better to 
keep at adistance, Copyright 
and yet as the 
days went on it became evident that her aversion was not 
quite so keen as she had tried to make it appear, for the 
time came when she did not swim away with quite the same 
amount of energy that she showed at first. Perhaps she was 
like a woman, and of a woman it has been said that she will 
eventually yield to the man who has sufficient perseverance and 
staying power. However that may be, we were greatly surprised 
one morning to see the two swans gently billing one another on 
a rising mound of grass which caught the early sunlight. 
Billing is probably equivalent in their habits and customs to 
kissing, and it would seem there and then they entered into a 
formal engagement, for afterwards there were no more chasing 
or running away, nor of that performance which led one of the 
observers in the early stages to quote the line from Swinburne 
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about ‘the God pursuing, the maiden hid.” The two swans 
evidently entered into a confabulation, although, perhaps, 
that is not the right word, as they were unable to speak. 
3ut they evidently consulted in some mysterious way about 
the proper site for the home which they had now evidently 
decided on building. One can easily imagine the cob saying, 
‘“My dear, I think you would be better among the withered 
stalks and the bulrushes. They will afford you a little shelter 
from the cold winds, and I can swim up and down the river, 
keeping guard ali the time.” To which she replied, ‘ No, 
Augustus, it is much more comfortable to have solid earth 
beneath you, and I would prefer to have our little home on 
the earth just below the willow tree.” Thus for a day or two 
did they argue 
out the case, 
apparently in no 
_ agreement, for, 

though they 
\ ' gathered building 
material in the 
shape of sticks, 
leaves, and grass, 
they were very 
evidently in doubt 
as to the place 
in which it would 
be proper to begin 
operations. We 
thought that the 
will of the old 
swan had __pre- 
vailed in the end; 
at any rate, he 
set to the work 
of building with 
a will, so that in 
the course of a 
few days there 
Was quite a con- 
glomeration of 
stuff on which 
the female swan 
might deposit 
her eggs. This 
she did, and 
then sat down 
upon them grace- 
fully in order to 
carry out the 
business of hatch- 
ing, while her 
mate now took 
up the rdle of 
watchdog, and 
beirayed a deter- 
mination to attack 
anything and 
everything that 
came within a 
certain radius of 
the nest. Those 
who were wise 
kept out of his 
way, for though 
his beak is a com- 
paratively harm- 
less structure, he 
has a way of 
giving vou a flop 
with his wings 
that is decidedly 
uncomfortable. 
Legend, indeed, 
says that on one 
‘COUNTRY LIFE.” occasion he broke 
a man’s leg with 

such a stroke; but this not having been confirmed by 
anything that took place within the writer’s own know- 
ledge, we state the fact without guaranteeing its truth. 
The only animal that could be said to assail him was a 
little fox-terrier called Flint, one of those small animals that 
look so easily crushed, and yet are so brave that they would 
attack an elephant if they thought it necessary. Yet though 
Flint was quite game enough to fly at the throat of a dog 
several times his weight, he showed an unwonted amount of 
pretence when harassing the swan, rushing forward as though 
about to make a headlong attack, and getting swiftly and 
dexterously out of the way when threatened with beak or wing. 
It would have been an ill day for him had he come within 
striking distance, and apparently experience had taught him 
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that “he who fights and runs away, 
lives to fight another day,” and so, 
as the chroniclers say, he avoided 
his enemy and thus saved his skin. 
It was otherwise with an ancient cow 
that comes occasionally to drink at 
the water which surrounds the swans’ 
nest. This cow is of a_ singularly 
plethoric habit, and is apparently 
above taking notice of any mere bird. 
She approached the water and drank; 
she even on hot days waded nearly 
across to the islet where the nest was, 
and yet received no broken bones in 
consequence. It is true that the male 
swan crowded on all sail and came 
on like a cruiser approaching a Spanish 
galleon; but the tranquil and aged 
animal looked at him with a certain 
mournfulness out of her melancholy 
eye, and went on drinking, so that 
his rage was in vain. Perhaps on 
consideration he concluded that this 
four-footed animal could not really 
be bent on plundering his nest. She 
could not eat the eggs, and it was not 
at all likely she would try to hatch 
them. So that, after a mere warlike 
demonstration, he allowed her to go in Copyright. 

peace. What gave him most perturba- 

tion was the approach of mischievous schoolboys, some of 
whom, wandering about, had come to know of the swans’ 
nest. What would have happened had they carried out their 
intention, no one can say, because the conspiracy was nipped 
in the bud by one of the older boys, who, if the truth be told, 
wanted to make a monopoly of the place for his own fishing, 
and so felt himself obliged to sacrifice the younger scholars on 
the altar of duty. Thus it was that the lady swan, after sitting 
patiently for many days on her eggs, at length received her due 
and proper reward in the appearance of the chicks. After this 
event, it was observed that she became quite as bellicose as her 
mate, and at the present moment the two swans are united not 
only as lovers, but as warlike allies with a city and a people to 
defend. 


THE STATION FIELD. 


Y doctor, in addition to the many admirable features in 
his character which make him a welcome visitor the 
country round, has yet one more“in that he possesses 
a field on a chalk stream, and gives us leave to fish 
it. It lies just below a village on a main line, 

whence it comes about that, whenever the carriage has to go to 
the station to meet or speed a guest, the rods go too; and many 
a pleasant meeting takes place down by the water’s edge—many 
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a parting, too, made more bitter by the knowledge that the rise 
has only just begun. One field does not sound enough for two 
rods, and, as a matter of fact, when things are dull, it is not; yet, 
given a rise, brace after brace will that seventy yards of water 
yield, of weights varying from 4lb. to 13lb.—a much _ bigger 
average than is usual even lower down the river; but then the 
village just above gets rid of its sewage in the good old way, 
and the trout benefit in consequence. For sewage, mark you, 
free from disinfectants and chemical bye-products, never yet hurt 
trout; though it destroys the ephemeridz, it causes a growth of 
creepy, crawling things that fatten them even better. This by 
the way, however. 
At the very top of the field, the bank, inside a wooden rail, 
is fringed with withies, and generally half-a-dozen fish are rising 
across to the opposite bank. By sliding down through the 
bushes, and kneeling in the mud at the bottom, a position can be 
gained without putting down more than the nearest, for these 
trout are not shy of man, only of gut. Now the problem is 
how, with a bank of waving withies brushing one’s back, to get 
sixteen yards of line out and across. It really takes some doing, as 
this year they are all rising under the far bank, and, between you 
and me, one is just a half yard above the boundary fence. The first 
fish rises slowly, inspects the olive, and sinks again in dignified 
disgust. Very good; next time that olive comes over him it is a 
gold-ribbed hare’s ear, and that does the business. He is pulled 
sharply down stream, dragged through the reeds under our left 
elbow; and again the fly searches the run. 
Another rise, and a second comes to bank. 
That is enough from this spot to-day, 
though it was here, one July evening, that 
a ginger quill ‘hatched out’ two and 
a-half brace without moving from the same 
muddy knee-prints. Ten yards below lies 
the ford. Here, if a fish is caught, it is, as 
the would-be referee said to the examiner, 
who asked him what he would calla ball that 
stuck on the top of the goal-post, ‘a’ bloom- 
ing miracle,” so knowing are they. Nothing 
puts them off their feeding, but nothing 
artificial will they touch. One glance is 
enough, the first time over; then hard 
hammering or ‘‘resting’”’ is all one to them 
—they mean “ biding where they be.” 
Meantime, the other rod has taken up 
his position at a big pool with a run into it 
and a bush at the farther side. It is big 
enough to make concealment needless, but 
the currents “drag” everything, and it 
seems almost more good luck than any- 
thing else when a brace and a-half are 
caught there; yet that other fisherman does 
this quite often, given anything like a rise, 
and so the doctor’s wife fails not very often 
to have trout for breakfast next morning. 
So some 25yds. of the field are accounted 
for. Three other fishable spots there are 
before the bottom of the meadow is reached. 
One is always worth trying, but not to be 
depended on. It was in this little pool one 
September evening trout went stark staring 
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mad for some twenty minutes, plunging all over the place at 
some delicacy coming down, and a No. 2 Wickham attracted 
three in three casts, the best brace going 3lb., which is the record 
for the Station Field. 

Sometimes, as the winter floods alter the channel, experi- 
ments in wading are tried to approach certain spots unseen, and 
avoid drag, and at least 2oyds. of deep water under the near bank 
cannot be fished at all from this side. It would be interesting to 
be for a day allowed access to the other bank, to see how many 
brace the field could be made to yield, for fishermen who rent 
the opposite bank generally seem to pass the whole of the field 
by as not worth paying any attention to. One great advantage 
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of being thus confined within narrow bounds is that lunch 
and all odds and ends are always at hand, and the cowshed, 
too, if the weather becomes too bad; also, that when 
the right fly is discovered the other fisherman is generally 
within hail of a mighty shout; also a telegram can be 
addressed to anyone known to be on the water, which will 
be delivered. 

Tea at the village inn winds up the day, and the coachman, 
as be puts in, announces gleefully the capture of a two-pounder, 
caught at the back of the stable-yard—on a piece of cheese. He 
is impervious to the stony silence with which two fishermen 
manage—just manage—to receive his news. BLuE VINNY. 


SHOOTING. 


THE GROUSE AND THE HEATHER. 

T is by a coincidence which is as fortunate as it is really 
in the ordinary course of Nature that the grouse in the North 
of Scotland, or, more accurately speaking, on the colder 
moors, should be more backward than usual this year, 
because the heather is itself so very backward. Some, who 

have known the moors for the best part of a long lifetime, 
say that they have never before known it so late. It is quite 
necessary to make a distinction between the latitude of 
the moors and their average spring temperature, for the 
one does not depend on the other at all regularly. A For- 
farshire moor, tor 
instance — and 
thereis none better 
than some of them, 
such as Hunthill, 
Gannochy, Inver- 
mark, andso on— 
though it is rela- 
tively far south, 
will be far colder 
and later than a 
moor high up on 
the north - west 
side, where, as we 
are told, the in- 
fluence of the Gulf 
Stream _ tempers 
the climate so 
kindly. 

It is rather 
curious how 
strongly expressed 
and how complete 
the consensus of 
the opinion of the 
best judges is that 
the young grouse 
depend a_ great 
deal on young 
heather for their 5 
sustenance. It is curious, in face of the perfectly well- 
known fact, that in the neighbourhood of the Border— 
perhaps rather to the south than the north of it — there 
are big stretches of hill on which grouse thrive, and yet on which 
there is hardly any heather. On Lord Savile’s excellent York- 
shire moor at Ryshworth there is practically no heather at all. 
Perhaps they find a substitute. In any case, the general 
dependence of the grouse on the heather is scarcely to be doubted. 
The Mackintosh writes, of the food of young grouse: “I have 
no hesitation in saying that, like ourselves, they prefer the best ; in 
ther words, the very small tops of the just visible young heather, 
which, by the way, does not suffer so much from frost as it does 
when it is a trifle older.” Captain Thomasson, who has been at 
Hunthill for so many years, says: ‘‘ In most cases the very great 
sroportion of the food of the young grouse is heather. It is quite 
asy to see them feeding, and it is a pretty sight to see the young 
irds pulling off the heather buds, often all the tiny little things can 
nanage, after a regular tug-of-war with them. If you have 
‘oung grouse in a coop with a hen, in an incredibly short time 
very bit of suitable heather will be picked off. It is essential 
) move the coops very frequently to let them get fresh heather, 
nd most of the failures to rear young grouse come from not 
noving the coops often enough.” Mr. Rimington Wilson says : 
‘l am inclined to think the young grouse is chiefly a vegetarian, 
-oung heather and bilberry bloom being his normal food.” But 
ll these observers, and also William Prior, Lord Henry 
3entinck’s gamekeeper, who has reared a few young grouse, 
estify to the varied character of the young grouse’s diet, his 
insect eating, and so on. ‘Insects, which swarm in the neigh- 
bourhood of the heather roots, are also eaten,” says The Mackin- 
tosh. “Ina wild state they eat a good deal of insect food where 
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procurable. They are wonderfully clever at catching flies,’ 
Captain Thomasson says, and Mr. Rimington Wilson affirms. 
“There is no doubt that he feeds freely on insects as 
well” (as on heather), “‘and when obtainable I fancy 
he prefers the small caterpillar to his usual diet.” 
William Prior alone seems to think that the grouse prefers 
insects normally. Ail these views may be found more fully 
expanded by the respective writers in the first volume of 
the “Shooting” books of the Country Lire Library of 
Sport, but these extracts are quite enough to show that the 
best opinion is fairly unanimous that in normal conditions 
the chief food of 
young grouse is 
young heather,and 
it is therefore all 
the better that the 
birds which expect 
such nourishment 
should not be seek- 
ing for it too early 
in a year when the 
growth of the 
heather has been 
delayed so very 
much by the 
severity of the 
spring cold. It is 
likely, and in some 
respects it is for 
the best, that the 
birds will have 
nested for the 
most part in rather 
sheltered places. 
When the weather 
at the beginning 
of the nesting-time 
is very cold, they 
are apt to come 
Copyright Gown off the 

higher ground,and 
though, on the whole, it is a fine sign of health and vigour that 
birds should go from lower ground to higher, rather than con- 
versely, still the stock is apt to suffer very badly from the 
chilling of the eggs when birds, which have been induced 
by the mild weather to begin nesting on very high ground, 
are caught there by a snap of severe cold later. It is always 
better that the weather should be cold right through, as it is 
reported to have been in Perthshire and the central northern 
part of Scotland, though in the South it was so warm for some 
days in March, Perhaps it ought to have been said, though, 
perhaps, it might have gone without the saying, that the heather 
here chiefly spoken of as the grouse’s food is the ling, the small 
heather, as it may be called with reference to its blooms, as 
opposed to the comparatively Jarge-blooming and earlier-blooming 
bell heather. It is possible that they may vary in the relative 
times of their bloom, for Sowerby gives the Erica, of which kind 
the bell heather is, as blooming later than the Calluna. One of 
the varieties of the Erica, the E. cinerea, also furnishes food for 
the grouse. 


THE RANGE OF BLACK GAME, 
IN a contemporary which shall be nameless—for though it is a useful 
task to point out error, it is a graceless one to point the finger at the 
person who has committed it—one of the statements akout the distribu- 
tion of black game ought not to go without contradiction. It is a state- 
ment that a certain part of Wales is the farthest southward range of the 
present black game. According to some of the New Forest licencees, that is 
to say, those who take outa licence to shoot game in the New Forest, it 
seems to be quite an open question whether there are not still a few black 
game surviving in that district; but whether or no that be the case, it is 
quite sure that they are still in some abundance on Exmoor, and probably 
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there are a few on Dartmoor also, though this is a point on which we 
should welcome any first-hand information from residents in that neigh- 
bourhood or visitors to it. The Exmoor black game lie well to dogs, 
and afford an opportunity of seeing dogs work which is not very 
common in the South in these modern times. The biack game covey, 
however, does not give dogs as good a chance as the grouse give, for 
the former birds run a great deal more, and make it hard for the dog to put 
them up. If the dog is very staunch to his point, black game are apt to 
run so far that there is much waste of time before they are put up; but if he 
learns to follow as quickly as is necessary for putting up the black game, it is 
apt to spoil him for grouse, and make him run in on them. On Exmoor, 
unfortunately, there are no grouse for him to run in on. It is often a good 
plan for the gun to go on ahead in the line on which the dog is drawing, 
making a cast, as it were, to cut off the running black game, when, a3 on 
Exmoor, it is known that it is these that are before the dog. A very old and 
sagacious pointer one may perhaps take out after black game, with less 
chance of spoiling him for grouse, even as one used to take out a wise old 
doz of this kind and allow him to run in on landrail, confident that he would 
discriminate, and not pursue such tactics when next partridges were 
presented to him. 
DIFFERENCE IN HABIT OF THE SAME BIRDS IN DIFFERENT 
CLIMATES. 

This, of course, was in the days when we did use dogs, other than 
retrievers, for partridge-shooting. In the West Country it is the mode 
still, for the fields are too small and the country is too broken for driving, 
and the birds are very tame. The Exmoor black game, no doubt, are tamer 
than Scotch black game, speaking generally; but it is not necessary to 
contrast countries so far removed from each other as these in order to find 
great differences in the wildness (or tameness) of the same kinds of birds, 
One has heard the statement that it is impossible to shoot modern grouse 
over dogs; that they will not sit close enough to allow guns to get near them 
in thismanner. People who talk thus have probably never walked with the beaters 
when driving, and quite certainly have not shot grouse in the islands off the West 
Coast of Scotland. Ifaman’s experience, on the contrary, of grouse was wholly 
based on what he had seen of those birds in Arran, let us say, he would 
pronounce, with a confidence no less than.that of the other, that it was 
impossible to shoot grouse by any such method as the driving one, because 
grouse could not be made to rise by a few men walking the moor in that way, 
and if a few were made to rise they would settle again before coming to guns 
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posted at any distance ahead. Black game are, perhaps, not to be spoken of 
in such a general way as this—they appear to have more individual caprice, 
Thus the attempt to get near black game by surrounding a covert in which you 
know them to be is a failure nine times out of ten. The wily birds understand 
your strategy, and defeat it by rising high into the air and sailing off to a neigh- 
bouring cover:, often across a river, whither you cannot follow them. On the 
other hand, if you catch a covey out on the moor, among the heather, you 
miy put them up one by one until there is none left to tell the tale. 
Generally, however, one or two are left, declining to rise even under the most 
pertinacious provocation. From the writer’s experience of Exmoor black 
game, however, they would seem to be, generally speaking, more willing 
than the Scottish black game to lie to the dogs. 
A GAME-CARD. 

The Hon. Mrs. Gillett, writing from Compton Rectory, Guildford, 
sends us a specimen of a pretty game-card which she has had printed, with 
excellently-done little pictures of the different kinds of game at the head of 
the vertical columns, under which entries of the number killed are to be 
made, The columns would be more complete if there was one for ‘‘ various.” 
Of horizontal intervals, that is to say, uf days for which the entries are to be 
made, there are six on a card; and this is, perhaps, an unnecessary 
number, seeing that a shooting party, as a rule, is a three days’ rather than a 
six days’ affair. If the horizcntal intervals were reduced to half the number, 
there would, naturally, be twice the space for each entry, and twice the 
present allowance on the card would not be too much for noticing any little 
particulars, such as the weather, direction of wind, etc. The price of the 
cards is Ios. 6d. for each twenty-five. 

RIFLE-SHOOTING AT SCHOOLS. 

Although, in the nature of things, prominence must be given to the 
pastime side of rifle-shooting, yet underlying it all the time is the great 
principle of fitting each and every citizen to take his share in the defence of 
his country in time of need. Such was the tenor of General Hutchinson’s 
remarks in opening a miniature-rifle range at the Royal Asylum of St. Anne’s 
at Redhill, this week. The range is provided with a sub-target rifle. A 
challenge cup has been already promised by Mr. J. H. Randolph, and the 
committee of management are to be congratulated on their ready response tc 
the appeal of Lord Roberts. This instituticn, it may be interesting to mention, 
is intended for boys and girls whose parents, through misfortune, would 
otherwise be unable to give them that education which their position in 
society demands, and is the only school of its kind in England. 


WILD COUNTRY LIFE. 


IRREGULAR ARRIVALS OF MIGRANT BiRDs. 
T became evident before the end of March (as we noted at the time) 
that the migrant birds were arriving this year in most irreguiar fashion. 
On the whole, as anticipated, the season has been neither abnormally 
early nor abnormally late; but it has been full of anomalies. In at 
least cne district, for instance, the flycatcher was in evidence 
seventeen days before the first cuckoo was heard—which is absurd. 
The wryneck was a week ahead of the flycatcher, so that the cuckoo and its 
‘*mate”’ were separated by almost a month. All over England a few 
straggling swallows turned up very early. Then came aun interval of three 
weeks befcre anything like the main body arrived, when within three days 
they all came tumbling in together—swallows, swifts, house and sand martins. 
On any day from April 15th until May 7th one might have seen one or two 
desperately-hawking swallows in an afternoon, but no more ; and hardly ever 
a swift or martin. On May 8th all four species were about in fair numbers, 
and by the gth they appear to have arrived almost in their full summer 
strength. Undoubtedly there was good explanation of the phenomenon in 
the weather conditions somewhere. The actual days on which the birds 
arrived here were days of cheerless cold wind with squalls of rain; but they 
were succeeded by the almost August heat of the roth and following days. 
Presumably the swallows started with that warm wind and outran it, and 
were in truth, as they have been so often called, the heralds of the summer 
that was behind them. 
GETTING Foop UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 

Of all our summer visitors, the swallow tribe can, perhaps, least afford to 
mike mistakes in their weather calculations. The others may dislike cold 
weather, but they can still find food even when an east wind is blowing, or 
when the country-side is being whipped with rain, for though they feed on 
insect-life they—all of them, I think, except the swallow-folk, even the fly- 
catcher—can rout the insects out of their hiding-places in among the leaves, 
in the crevices of the bark, or in the hearts of buds. But the hirundines can 
practically take their quarry only on the wing, and when the insects refuse to 
fly they are beaten. Probably only a few of the premature swallows that 
arrived this year in mid-April managed to pull through ; and we have all had 
evidence of the heavy mortality that a prolonged spell of chill and rainy 
weather at any time during the summer causes among the swallows and 
martins, which, though they hawk from daybreak until the bats come out, 
cannot get food enough to keep them from sheer starvation. 

HELPING THE SWALLOWS OUT. 

But what not many people know is that it is comparatively easy for 
human beings to help the little things over these hard times. I learned the 
fact in the cold wet summer of four years ago, when staying in a house in 
Suffolk, which fronted on a wide expanse of marsh and moor, with no other 
building but two or three cottages of keepers and shepherds within half a mile 
in any direction. On one side the house was flanked by 2 wood of some 
extent, along the front of which, starting from the gates, ran a grass ride; and 
it was along this ride that the swallows and martins found their favourite hunting- 
ground. As the chilly weather continued, we began to pick up the dead and 
dying birds on the gravel in front of the house just below their nests beneath 
the eaves, on the lawns, and at intervals along the ride. If one walked his 
horse along the ride the birds came hawking round its heels and under its 


belly for the insects that it stirred up out of the grass in ils passage, and, 
when one was on foot, they passed again and again so close that it was hard 
to tell whether they steered between one’s legs or not. And then the idea 
occurred to me. I tried beating the lower boughs of the oaks and hawthorns 
wkich fringed the wood and overhung the ride. At each blow a number of 
minute insects were shaken into the air, but none of them was allowed to 
travel many feet, for even at the first stroke the air immediately around was 
full of fluttering birds. Carefully, yard by yard, I went the whole length of 
that half-mile ride, hittng every bough and bush that I could reach, and 
escorted over every yard by a flickering crowd of swallows. 
THE SUBDUING INFLUENCE OF HUNGER, 

They were in the extremity of hunger, and tamer than Thames Embank- 
ment gulls—as tame as Tuileries sparrows or the pigeons of St. Mark’s. 
They did not perch upon my hand or shoulder, because that was not their 
way of feeding ; but they would have done so gladly so far as any fear of the 
human being was concerned. At any minute one might have caught a 
butterfly-net full of them, as they hung hovering in the air, their only fear 
seeming to be lst they should be too far away to get their share when the 
next windfall came. Like the Embankment gulls, they would hang beating 
their wings rapidly in one spot as long as they could, then swing away 
for as short a circuit as would suffice to bring them fronting up into 
position again. It was beautiful to see how cleanly they picked up every 
flying thing that came from the shaken branches, and how marvellously, 
crowding as they always were to the same point, they managed to weave 
their several ways without collisions. Now and again a sharp ‘‘clip” 
would tell of wings that beat against each other when two birds came toc 
close together, perhaps after the same fly or moth or beetle; but for the 
most part, while every bird was almost continually within a fraction of at 
inch of his neighbour on one side or another, there always seemed to be tha 
fraction of an inch to spare. Thereafter, while the bad weather lasted, some 
of us went at least once every day ‘‘ to feed the swallows.” We still picke: 
up a dead one with empty crop now and again; but a score or two at leas 
we must have tided over till better times arrived. Possibly there may be col: 
spells this summer, when some of my readers may find the hint useful, and 
with pleasure to themselves, earn the gratitude of the birds. 

KINGFISHERS AND OSPREYS. 

I saw a kingfisher the other day hunting a starling, and the latte 
showed no sort of desire to let the kingfisher catch him. What the starlin 
had done to offend, I do not know; for it would hardly be likely to covet 
kingfisher’s nesting-hole or to poach among its fish; but very possibly th 
kingfisher merely objected to the other’s flitting about over the water, and b 
its shadow scaring the small fry below. In the Rocky Mountains I hav 
more than once seen the belted kingfisher giving the osprey a very bad tim 
of it, the belted kingfisher being, of course, considerably larger than o1 
European bird, but still small in compirison to an osprey. Like th 
European bird, their American cousins divide a stream into beats, eac 
kingfisher having his own territory, into which another can intrude only wit 
a certainty of being severely hunted out again. Sometimes an ospre) 
dissatisfied perhaps with the fishing on the neighbouring lake, comes wanderin 
up the stream. But kingfishers know all about ospreys, and do not propos 
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to have them fishing in their waters; so as soon as the fish-hawk comes within 
range, the nearest kingfisher hurls himself at the intruder with a vicious 
‘*charr-r-r-r.”” The osprey has all that it can do to evade that first desperate 
rush, and thereafter the kingfisher simply hunts the terrified bird of prey 
ignominiously off his beat, not leaving it until the gentleman who owns the 
next stretch of water comes out ‘‘ charr-ing ” to take his place. After the third 
or fourth kingfisher the osprey generally lifts itself over the pine trees and 
disappears for some quarter where the fishing may not be so good, but at 
least there are no animated thunderbolts in feathers posted like sentinels at 
every 50yds. or so. 
WHAT THE SMALL BirDs ESCAPE. 

When one considers it, the attack of a kingfisher must be to another 
bird a terrifying experience. With that terrible beak cleaving the way before 
him, and the reckless, whole-hearted manner in which the bird flings himself 
about, one can almost imagine a small kingfisher passing like a bullet right 
through another bird, if he caught that other fairly. More than once I have 
seen an osprey escape only by what looked like a miracle—the same miracle 
that enables the wheeling plover to slip from under a stooping hawk when death 
seems inevitable. And from its obvious terror the starling, the other day, 
appeared to have some rough idea of what would happen if the kingfisher hit 
him. It is fortunate for other birds that the kingfisher (whether he is really 
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the IIalycon—the ‘‘ brooding bird of peace ”—or not) is, at least, not an 
especially quarrelsome fowl, and that he lives on food which keeps him more 
or less apart from their daily lives. If kingfishers should take to feeding on 
berries, and should proceed to parcel out the woodland and the hedgerows, 
as now they parcel out the streams, each, like a missel-thrush, mounting guand 
over his peculiar estate of mountain ash, hawthorn, or holly, the other berry- 
eating birds would have a difficult life of it. I doubt if the missel-thrush, 
with all its bluster, ever really hurts, or even strikes, another bird that comes 
to rob its larder; but very few blackbirds or thru-hes would be disposed to 
take the risk of playing poacher if it was a kingfisher that acted as game- 
keeper of the preserve. 
EARLY BUTTERFLIES. 

It was mentioned some weeks ago that the hibernated butterflies— 
peacocks and small tortoise-shells especially—appear to be unusually numerous 
this year; they are still, in mid-May, so abundant that there can be no 
question that the former impression was correct. The mildness of the greater 
part of the winter seems the most reasonable explanation of the phenomenon. 
Some of the spring butterflies were also very early in appearance this year. 
The hoilly-blue was about nine days before the earliest date in my records 
of the last five years—as far back as those records go; and the orange-tip 
was seven days earlier than in any of those same five years. H. FoR, 








HERE is a fickle fashion in 
holiday-making, and it has 
been the fate of places to 
become popular for a while 
with seekers of rest and 

change, and then to be neglected; but 
East Anglia, having some unique 
attractions, has gone on increasing in 
popularity yearly, owing partly to the 
nature of those attractions, but in no 
small measure to its retaining many of 
the charms of remoteness, notwith- 
standing that its once out-of-the-way 
places have become more and more 
easily accessible. At one time fears 
were expressed that the Broads, as a 
penalty for their popularity, would be 
robbed of much of that primitiveness 
and wild beauty which first drew 
cruising craft on to their quiet waters ; 
but those fears have proved baseless, 
and in the reedy inlets of Barton, amid 
the wide levels bordering the Old 
Meadow Dike, on the upper waters 
of the Waveney, and among the water- 
fowl of Hickling, Heigham Sounds, fev. H. W. Dick. A 
and Horsey Mere, one can still enjoy 

that sense of restful isolation, an occasional experience of which 
is becoming more and more essential to men who perforce must 
live strenuous lives amid very different scenes. Owing to its 
very nature, the only alteration the greater part of Broadland 
can undergo is the exceedingly slow process of physical change ; 
speculative builders are not likely to be tempted by marshy sites 
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suitable alone for the tenements of the eel-catcher and cattle- 
tender. Only on the uplands have they built their villas and 
terraces; the wide levels still present just such impressive views 
as in the Fens moved Charles Kingsley to rapture and Borrow 
to believe that there was more poetry in a wide-spreading marsh 
with its straggling rushes than in the loveliest scenery elsewhere. 

The old idea that the scenery of 
East Anglia is monotonous has lceng 
been exploded; but if anyone still 
believes there may be some truth in 
it, he can easily satisfy himself to 
the contrary. Let him compare 
Wroxham with Hunstanton, Cromer 
with Southwold, the Stour valley 
around Constable’s old home with the 
Sandringham Heights, and the Broads 
district with the wild heaths and 
warrens of Breckland, and he cannot 
fail to be impressed with the difference 
of each from every other and the 
charm of all. The country in which 
Gainsborough and Constable, Crome 
and Cotman, found the subjects of 
most of their finest landscapes can 
never be said to be lacking in pic- 
turesqueness; in Constable’s opinion 
there was no country to compare with 
it. But the tribute of strangers carries 
more weight than the declarations of 
native East Anglians, however much 
they may have done to prove the 
truth of their assertions; and this 
tribute usually takes the form of a 
placid contentment in journeying 
into Norfolk or Suffolk year after 
year. Upon some a_ spell has 
Copyright been cast by the Broads, upon 
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others by the Felixstowe or Sheringham golf links, 
the Cromer or Hunstanton cliffs, the surf-scoured 
beach of Aldeburgh and its hamlet Slaughden, or the 
old-world aspect of some little fishing village on the 
verge of the meal marshes, or among the tawny 
ridges of the dunes. Whichever it be, the result is 
the same; and in course of time the stranger becomes 
as well known in his favourite haunts as their oldest 
inhabitant. 

But to appreciate fully the variety of East Anglian 
scenery, the visitor must be more actively disposed than 
those contented folk who yearly seek the same haven of 
rest; and nowadays, so excellent are the facilities of 
travel afforded by the Great Eastern Railway that, 
within two or three hours of leaving town, he can 
be afloat on a Norfolk Broad, strolling along the 
Cromer or Mundesley cliffs, or exploring the haunts 
of Gainsborough and Edward Fitzgerald beside the 
Orwell and Deben. In the course of a week he can 
comfortably enjoy all these delights, and in two or three 
weeks he will not exhaust East Angiia’s stock of 
surprises. Just at this time of the year, when there 
is much uncertainty about the weather, he may be 
grateful to find that Felixstowe, though on the East Coast, 
is sheltered from the east wind; or, if he be indifferent to, 
or defiant of, wind and weather, he may revel in the 
wonderful wild life—the colonies of terns, shelducks, 
and ringed plover—of the North Norfolk Coast. 


coastline there is continual 
change andconstantcharm. a a 
Just now the Sandringham 
woodlands are wearing 
their freshest green, and 
the far-spreading meads, 
where the redshank haunts 
the gleaming salt creek- 
side, are putting on that 
many-coloured floral ves- 
ture which has gained for 
them the name of the 
‘* moorlands of the sea.” 
Even in the Broads 
district alone one can never 
complain of the sameness 
of the scenery; for no two 
of the principal Broads can 
be said to be alike, and 
in cruising on the Yare, 
the Bure, and the Waveney 
an ever-changing panorama 
is seen unfolding, in which 
the pictures are never 
repeated. Hickling Broad, 
as seen from its staithe 
end, is like a vast fenland 
mere of the pre-reclamation 
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days; Heigham Sounds is a wild wilderness of reeds and water, 
which at dawn and dusk wears an aspect entirely primeval ; 
Horsey Mere, owing to the white or tawny sandhills seen 
beyond it, suggests a placid salt lagoon; Fritton is a woodland 
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The early 
summer days in Broadland are perhaps as delightful as any, 
for every day brings fresh loveliness to fl »wer-bespan zled river-side, 
sheltered creek, and lily-decked lagoon, while along the varied 
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lake ; 
them, the wild and beautiful. 
it is with the main rivers of the district, save where they mingle 
their waters in the same estuary. 
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and in Barton are combined, as only Nature can blend 


And as it is with the Broads, so 


The Yare at once suggests an 
ancient waterway on which 
a famous city’s merchan- 
dise was borne to the coast 
on its way to foreign lands. 
It is fairly wide and deep, 
and its valley slopes, 
which are nowhere very 
far from the  water-side, 
are for the most part well 
wooded, and shelter the 
homes of Norwich’s old 
merchant princes. The 
Bure and Waveney are 
obviously the water by- 
ways of the district; yet 
they, too, differ from each 
other as well as from the 
Yare; and while one flows 
through a level land 
where numerous’ Broads 
are all that is left of a vast 
estuary, the other has a 
circuitous course through 
an undulating country, 
where almost every con- 
spicuous upland slope is 
surmounted by a_ little 
town or village. 
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George Borrow would never admit that there was any part of 
England fit to bear comparison with East Anglia, nor any English- 
man quite so good as an East Englishman; but Mr. Theodore 
Watts-Dunton—who is an East Midlander, and has, by the 


way, laid the scene of the early events in his ‘* Aylwin” 
on the coast near Cromer—has told us how he won 
Borrow’s approval and friendship. ‘‘ When I praised,” 
he says, ‘‘the stinging saltness of the sea water off 
Yarmouth, Lowestoft, and Cromer, the quality of which 
makes it the best, the most buoyant, the most delightful 
of all sea water to swim in; when I told him that the 
only English river in which you could see reflected the 
rainbow he loved was ‘the glassy Ouse’ of East Anglia, 
and the only place in England where you could see it 
reflected in the wet sand was the Norfolk Coast, and 
when I told him a good many things showing that | 
was in very truth not only an Englishman, but an East 
Englishman, my conquest of the ‘ Walking Lord of 
Gypsy Lore’ was complete.” 

“It is on sand alone,” said Borrow, ‘that the sea 
strikes its truemusic— Norfolk sand; arattleis not music.” 

‘©The best of the sea’s lutes,’’ added his new friend, 
“is made by the sands of Cromer.” 

To the town-dweller it is as tantalising to read 
of these things and to be unable to enjoy them as it is 
to know no more of an English spring and early summer 
than a city park or suburban garden can reveal; but 
these are times wien there is always an ‘‘open road” 
from the city, and little excuse for those who will not 
avail themselves of their opportunities to see the “ land 
of their heart’s desire.” W. A. Dutt. 








